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. THOSE LEFT 
BEHIND 


Many who saw our wounded and 
blinded prisoners come home 
from Germany were in tears at 
the sight of suffering so bravely 
borne. But the first thought of 
the men themselves was for their 
comrades LEFT BEHIND in the 
prison camps. The war has no 
greater tragedy than the thought 
of young, active men spending 
some of the best years of their 
lives in captivity. Please send a 
donation NOW, and get your 
friends to do likewise. 


ae cancers Paine: 


IMPORTANT. If you are interested in a particular 
Prisoner, please attach details. Parcels will be sent 
him in your name. 

MISS CHRISTINE KNOWLES, 0.8.£., Hon. Director, and LORD ABERDARE, Chairman. 


BRITISH PRISONERS OF WAR BOOKS AND GAMES FUND. 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940.) 
Carrington House, Hertford Street, London, W.1. 


RPOIOIE. sc vsreccncacsensansencad to help British Prisoners of War. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THE METEOR FLAG OF ENGLAND 

SHALL YET TERRIFIC BURN; 

TILL DANGER’S TROUBLED NIGHT DEPART, 

AND THE STAR OF PEACE RETURN. 
—Campbell. 


THE pace of the war quickens each day. Now is the time of 
supreme effort. On September 17 an airborne army, flying 
from this country, was landed in Holland with 
its weapons and provisions. The vast erial 
armada streamed out from our shores in countless planes 
and gliders. Moving with the precision of faultless drill, they 
went abroad in perfect security under their escorting fighters, 
a noble sight, which was witnessed by the people of this 
country with a sense of pride, of accomplishment and of 
reward for long patience and stoic endurance. The force 
was an inter-allied one. British, Canadian, American, Polish, 
Dutch, were all there. The landings were successful and the 
surprise so great that little resistance was met with at first. 
The immediate effect was that the pressure on our army on 
the Scheldt, which had been fighting hard for some days, was 
relaxed, and we moved forward into Holland at this point. 
In their effort to deny us the Dutch ports, the enemy hung 
on to the Scheldt Canal with the energy of desperate men. 
Our answer has been to land behind their army. The Germans 
are now fighting in Finland against the Finns, from Parnu 
and Riga to the Carpathians against the Russians and the 
Poles; south of this line against the Czechoslovaks, Rou- 
manians, Russians, Yugoslavs, Greeks and Albanians; in 
the Mediterranean and Italy against the British with the 
British Empire, the Americans, the Poles; on their western 
border against the French, Americans, British, Canadians, 
Poles, Belgians, Dutch. It is a pretty complete list of enemies 
tohave accumulated in five years of misrule. Inside Germany, 
the people, now at last seen in their true colours, are murdering 
each other. Another batch of well-known Germans has 
been killed by hanging, or rather by the slow and painful 
death by strangulation to which the Germans give that name. 


Crescendo ! 


WE have never, in these pages, indulged in prophecies about 
the date of the end of the war. The German army is beaten, 
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The Fut there is no mistake about that. The war. 

e Suture loving Dictators, after making the most com- 
plete preparations for war, challenged the democracies—who 
had made none at all—and the democracies have beaten them. 
That much we can see and see clearly. But as to the exact 
moment when the Germans will throw up the sponge, it is 
impossible to tell. They have a tougher lot of thugs at the 
head of their affairs than in 1918. They may therefore keep 
going longer. It is better for us if they do. The more ex- 
hausted Germany is, the fewer men and boys she has at the 
end of the war, the less likely she is to start attacking her 
neighbours again, for the Allies have no plan—can have no 
plan—for curing Germany’s aggressive spirit. They can, and 
we hope they will, make her pay for this war in every possible 
way. She should be made to give up what she has stolen, 
and to repair, in so far as this is possible, what she has broken. 
On her eastern borders this will no doubt be done. The 
Russians and Poles will keep several million Germans at work 
for years rebuilding their towns for them, and the Czechs, 
French, Belgians, Dutch and Norwegians should do the same, 
Camps of German workmen should be kept under military 
discipline and segregated from the population among whom 
they work. They should not be ill-treated, but they should 
not be allowed to go home, and they should work for their 
food and clothing only. The cost of their keep and the keep 
of their families should be borne by Germany. In that way 
some reparation can be made for the terrible ruin they have 
deliberately wrought in other countries. Further, they should 
be prevented from re-starting their iron, steel and chemical 
industries. Let them grow their own food and wine, and 
make other harmless things. 


Our real dangers will begin with the peace feelers. The Pope, 
whose sympathy for Germany is unconcealed, is evidently 
D Ahead quite anxious to “ mediate.” He has, at this 

angers hea’ moment, plenty of opportunity for exercising 
the transcendent influence he has over Roman Catholics, and 
a proof of his influence is seen in the appointment to future 
posts in Berlin of Mr. Murphy for the U.S.A. and Mr. Kirk- 
patrick for Britain, both Catholics. As we watch the Papal 
manoeuvres, as we look at the Papal record during the last 
five years, our hearts go out in gratitude to our fathers who 
made the Reformation and severed us from Rome. We can 
look at our history with new eyes in the light of what we 
have learned in these war years. We have come to under- 
stand it better than ever before, to see why at each stage we 
have done what we did. The result of this knowledge is that 


— 
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we feel more at home in our island, and more at home with our 
Empire, since we understood why we fought Philip of Spain, 
Louis XIV and Napoleon, why we went to America, India, 
Australia, South Africa, and why we are still there. Above 
all, we have understood more deeply, every time we have 
read a Papal pronouncement, why we parted with the Pope 
nearly 400 years ago. But while some danger can be offered 
us by Rome and other outside influences, no danger is really 
great save within the Alliance. The Americans’ have an 
election ; they also share with us a war in the Pacific, in 
which they are much more interested than they are in the 
German war. They are magnificent fighters but changeable 
politicians. They have no foreign policy at all, save a general 
dislike of it and a suspicion of the British. They thus present 
a fruitful field for German intrigue. This American political 
weakness in the Alliance is, on the other hand, offset by the 
strength of Marshal Stalin’s attitude about Germany. He 
will not yield to the lure of an easy German peace and our 
politicians may, with his support, be able to resist the various 
enervating influences which are now at work. 


THE prodigious fight in the fields and woods near Caen broke 
the back of the German Army in the west. What was left 

Great Dri of it went back to the Seine and, fighting strong 
The Great Drive -.arguard actions, such as could get away 
crossed that great river in boats, barges and by swimming. 
It took days of battle to get them along, and the high wooded 
banks of the river favoured their retreat. But in the end 
they were either killed, captured or on the other side, and 
then the British and Canadian armies crossed to make their 
great drive to Antwerp. Rouen was captured with its bridges 
inttact—the Seine higher up had had to be bridged—and 
then began an epic drive by General Dempsey’s army which 
ended in Brussels and Antwerp, reached on September 4. 
This amazing bound of 200 miles, done all in one breath, so 
tospeak, completed the rout and disintegration of the German 
forces, liberating as it did all those areas of France and 
Belgium through which it passed, and clearing them of 
Germans, save for the ports. The German commander had 
left powerful garrisons in the Channel ports. Havre was 
only reduced after stiff fighting on September 12. Boulogne, 
fell on September 22. The reason for this hold-up is obvious. 
Possession of the near Channel ports enables our supplies 
to reach the armies in Holland and Germany much sooner 
than if everything hasito travel from the west. Further, 
the possession of the Channel ports, for as long as he could 
hold them, enabled Hitler to say—as long as they were held— 
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that he was threatening England, and, to quote the Hymn 
of Hate, 


** We have one foe and one foe alone. . . 
ENGLAND!!!” 


In the meantime the Belgian Government is back at work in 
Brussels, although King Leopold has been carried off by the 
Germans. 


THE Press has often given us vivid pictures of the war during 
the last four months, but, of all the despatches published, the 

prize, in our opinion, must go to Mr. Alan 
— Moorhead, who wrote in the Daily Express of 
August 25, of what he had seen in Normandy. 
It is a month since he wrote this, but what he said has an 
enduring quality and it gives an unforgettable picture of the 
end of a great battle. Mr. Moorhead, himself, said of this 
battle :— 


**T think I have seen the end of Germany here in this village of 
St. Lambert to-day. . . . The best of von Kluge’s army came here 
en masse forty-eight hours’ ago. . . . It was the sort of panzer 
battle array that the Germans have used to terrorise Europe for four 
years. We knew no combination to stand against it. 

“ Until now I had no conception of what trained artillerymen 
and infantry can do. . . . The horses stampeded, not half-a-dozen 
but perhaps three hundred or more. They lashed down the fences 
. . . and dragged their carriages through the farm yards. Many 
galloped to the bank of the River Dives and plunged headlong with 
all their trappings down the twelve-foot bank into the stream below 
which at once turned red with blood. Those animals that did not 
drown under the weight of their harness, or die in falling, kept 
plunging about among the broken gun carriages and trampled to 
death the Germans hiding under the bank. The drivers of the 
lorries panicked in the same way . . . at some places for stretches 
of fifty yards, vehicles, horses and men became jammed together in 
one struggling, shrieking mass. Engines and broken petrol tanks 
took fire and the wounded pinned in the wreckage were suffocated, 
burned and lost. . . . One belt of shell fire fell on the Dives River 
bridge at the moment when two closely-packed columns were con- 
verging on it. Those vehicles and beasts and men on the centre of 
the bridge were all pitchforked into space at once. But so many 
fell that soon the wreckage piled up level with the bridge itself and 
made a dam across the river. 

** At the far entrance to the bridge, where a number of heavy 
guns were attempting a crossing, a blockage was caused and took 
fire. Those in front apparently tried to struggle back, those behind 
. .. ttied to push on, and so the whole column was wedged 
immovably until it was reduced to flames.” 


AT 
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yn The limits of their endurance reached, the German 
gunners made no further effort to man their guns :— 

“ They either huddled beneath them or ran blindly for the futile 
cover of the hedges.” 
ys: THEY ran towards the British shouting that they had sur- 
No Fight in rendered. They did this in hundreds. 

‘ Them “‘ There was no fight in them any more, and now 
pe, here you can see what is left. . . . It is exactly like one of those 
, the crowded pictures of Waterloo or Borodino—except—of course, the 
Alan kind of wreckage is different. Every staff car, and I must have seen 
ss of a hundred, is packed with French loot and German equipment. . 
ndy. If you want a car you walk up and take your pick—anything from 
. - a baby-tourer . . . to a ten-ton half-truck. The Tommies start 

the them up and go off through the orchards. Two Russians in German 

this uniform stand stupidly on the river banks . . . they stand in the 
middle of piled up riches they never dreamed of before—purses 
ge of crammed with notes that have fallen from dead men’s bodies, radio 
> here sets and dumps of rich clothing looted from the French. 
anzer “I have just picked my way across the wreckage to the house 
r four on the far side of the orchard. It is full of Germans—Germans 
beatened and numbed into senselessness. Like animals they seem 
-ymen to have no will of their own. They are all armed with machine 
dozen pistols and rifles, but no one takes the slightest notice of them. It 
fences would be absurd to think they would fire and nobody has any time 
Many to take their arms from them and lead them into captivity. 
x with “ Over at the hospital it is far worse. The dead and wounded 
below lie together. Living or dead there is not much difference in the 
id not appearance of the men. They are all jumbled on top of one another. 
, kept . . . Outside, a Canadian soldier is mercifully going round shooting 
led to the wounded horses. . . . I have just directed this mercy killer 
of the down to the river where there are about thirty horses wounded and 
etches unable to get up the steep banks. Long ago they stopped trying... . 
her in “IT do not know the limits of this battlefield since I have been 
tanks here only four hours. It stretches, I know, for about a mile up the 
ycated, Falaise road, because for a good part of that distance you see the 
Rivet line of many hundreds of German helmets flung away by the enemy 
e con- at the moment of their surrender. I have just selected a volkswagon 
ntre of to get me back to my billet. The back seat is piled with the belong- 
_ many ings of the man who now lies dead by the front wheels. He had 
elf and taken the precaution of procuring a civilian suit... . 
“T say again I think I see the end of Germany here. This was 
“heavy their best in weapons and men, their strongest barrier before the 
d took Rhine. It has been brushed aside and shattered into bits.” 
behind 
vedged | AT the end of August the Russians became masters of the 
Danube delta. From this moment the fate of the Germans in 
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the Balkans was clear. They had lost all 
_ Balkan chance of doing anything further there and all 
~ they could pray for was to get out some of 
their troops. But in this region, as everywhere else, German 
commanders had left their armies too long, and in Greece, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia, as in France, Russia and elsewhere, 
they will lose men they should have preserved for the defence 
of Germany. The Rumanians are now fighting with the 
Russians by a swift political turnover, which has thereby 
saved their country from many of the consequences of their 
former pro-German policy. This Rumanian defection left 
Bulgaria as the main German bastion and escape route from 
the seat of war. Under Russian threats the Bulgarians 
have also come over and are now allied to the victorious 
Marshal Stalin. They may be more properly described as his 
captives for he obtained their alliance by the simple plan of 
declaring war on them. The Yugoslavs have risen. How 
united they may be we do not know, but at any rate they are 
sturdy fighters and are destroying Germans. Marshal Tito 
is their war chief and he has the approval of King Peter and 
the Yugoslav Government. A glance at the map will show 
the present position of the German garrison in Greece. The 
British Navy during September dealt actively with German 
submarine nests in the Agean, and the Allied air forces made 
heavy attacks on German-held Greek airfields. Altogether 
in the Eastern Mediterranean and in the Balkans the sweep is 
at work which will push the Germans out, or capture them, 
and the latter seems the more likely event. 


In the last few weeks Germany has lost nearly all her satel- 
lites and her adherents. The neutrals went first. Turkey 
The Satelli and Sweden are now both prepared to orient 

e Sateliites their policy on a pro-Ally basis. After that 
Rumania was conquered by Russia’s irresistible arguments 
and changed sides, while in the middle of September Bulgaria 
also saw the light—after Russia had declared war on her. 
Finland, after many months of hesitation, during which time 
Russia displayed great patience, has at last agreed to follow 
these examples. Her spokesmen openly regret the necessary 
breach with Germany, and say so, but her soldier-President 
Marshal Mannerheim saw that the Finns could not stand 
alone and an armistice with Russia was arranged. The Finns 
have been very much criticised in England and America for 
their attachment to Germany, and their expression of this 
attachment, but they are a slow-moving people and they 
dread Russia. There it is, however reluctantly, they are now 
severed from Germany and pledged to Russia, and, at the 
time of writing, they are involved in difficulties with their 
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former allies who show little signs of leaving Finland unless 
they are pushed. The Germans have tried to land on Finnish 
islands and they are digging in elsewhere. One country still 
remains in alliance with Germany—Hungary—which by its 
geographical position cannot shake loose until the Balkan 
armies, With the backing of the Russian armies, begin to 
move towards it. Then, when the Greeks, the Yugoslavs, 
with the Rumanians, face up to the north, Hungary will 
again pay the full penalty due for a German alliance. In the 
meantime, and on Hungary’s northern border, the Czecho- 
slovaks are up in arms, having risen on August 29. Their 
Government is in England, save for a mission which is already 
in Moscow waiting to go home. The exiles are returning 
home. The space open to quislings is shrinking rapidly. The 
lights are going up in Europe ! 


THE welcome afforded in France to General de Gaulle may be 
imagined. No national hero ever received a warmer one, 

and he, the man of June 18, 1940, has earned 
ae of every bit of it. His steadfast courage, his 

confidence in his fellow countrymen never 
wavered through the four long difficult years. At first almost 
entirely alone, or linked with Frenchmen, some of whom were 
suspicious of him, with allies who alternately snubbed and 
patronised him, with the open hostility of the U.S.A. which 
favoured Marshal Pétain and Vichy for a long time, and then 
ran all sorts of dissenting Frenchmen against him, General 
de Gaulle has never wavered and his staunchness has con- 
quered the hearts of his countrymen. They have been 
delighted with his speeches. They appreciate his efforts to 
make the parties work together, and even the French press, 
restored to Freedom, and having recovered all its old biting 
power, shows enthusiasm. In the Figaro, M. Francois Mauriac 
gives voice to his feeling of enthusiasm for General de Gaulle’s 
political attitude :— 

“ This leader,” he says, “‘ has not come here to filch from 
us our personalities. On the contrary, he restores us to our- 
slves. He does not come in the name of the services he has 
rendered to France to rob us of our liberty, of our rights ; 
he comes to restore this liberty and to re-establish those 
tights. ... This people is not in error on this matter. For 
centuries they have endured dictators, emperors, prince- 
presidents ! They can hear them coming from any distance 
with their clumping boots.” 

The French have got rid of Vichy, which was one of the 
worst of the tyrannical régimes. They can detect a tyrant 
even when they are blindfolded. What they like about 
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General de Gaulle is his evident intention of putting them in 
the saddle as soon as he can. 


It would take the whole of the space of this Review for several 
months to tell the story of the freeing of Paris. How the 
‘ people rose, took arms and tanks from the 
— oo Germans, turned themselves into soldiers, 

— firemen, ambulance men. How the women 
fought alongside the men and carried the wounded on 
stretchers. Of the battles of the Rue de Rivoli, of the Grand 
Palais and elsewhere there is a whole epic, and the history of 
France is embodied in the swift and brilliant improvisation 
shown by the people of Paris. But perhaps a few vignettes 
can be drawn from the brilliant series of articles by M. Claude 
Roy which appeared in France from September 11 to 14. 
Paris woke to shock and excitement after a feverish night on 
Saturday, August 19. The Germans were uneasy. They were 
burning their papers. The night before there had been 
fighting. The national flag was out on the Prefecture of 
Paris. The first Marseillaise was heard, thousands singing it. 
Traitors are now arrested. They are booed but not touched. 
French of the Resistance Movement have seized the Hotel 
de Ville. They have burst in on the Vichy officials and 
removed them. The Sorbonne hoists the national flag. People 
are crying, singing, dancing. “‘ The most wonderful day in 
our life.’”” There is fighting in the streets. The German 
armoured cars and tanks attack. Barricades are everywhere, 
wounded too. The ambulances are there, the hospitals are 
ready and full. German wounded have the same care as 
French. For five days the doctors and nurses never went to 
bed, the work was so constant. Monsieur Bidault, President 
of the Forces of Resistance in Paris and the new Prefect, 
appointed by General de Gaulle, go the rounds of the hos 
pitals. M. Bidault has been the soul of the resistance he 
directs, and during his visit to the wounded he shows his 
character. He speaks to his comrades lying wounded, and 
thanks them briefly in language that has a glow of sincerity. 
Then he goes to the room where the German wounded art. 
One of them speaks French and is asked to translate. “ Ger 
man soldiers, I am the leader of the French Resistance. | 
come to wish you a return to health.”’ This cordial wish cat 
only Have filled his hearers with surprise. 


THE last Germans have gone from France, save where they 
are captives, and the French are everywhere in possessi0l 
and en fonction. The Provisional Government 
was, as each district was liberated, ready with 
a Prefet and with sous-prefets. These las 
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were often the former officials confirmed in their posts. The 
smoothness with which this change over has been effected 
shows the care with which the work of preparation had been 
done by the Provisional French Government. France has 
gone back to her proper institutions without a jolt. The 
last scene of the Pétain régime was played at Vichy, where 
Marshal Pétain, with a personal shrewdness that has never 
abandoned him, had himself arrested and removed by the 
Germans. In order that his arrest should be fully realised, he 
sent for the Swiss Minister and the Papal Nuncio to witness 
it! He left protesting his devotion to France and has since 
not been heard of. He is presumably in Germany, and The 
Times gave a most detailed account of the incident in a full 
turnover article on the leader page. That was Marshal 
Pétain’s exit, and even those who knew his record of the last 
five years must admit that it was a very fine one. The lesser 
quislings are not having such fun as their chief. They are 
being mopped up and will be tried for treason to their country. 
In the meantime the towns are getting food; they needed 
it, for while country people in France had had enough to eat, 
townspeople had been very short for four years, and the 
effect on the children and young people is deplorable. It was 
part of von Runstedt’s teaching that enemy populations 
should be starved to weaken them, and this policy has been 
thoroughly applied. We are happy to think that the food 
which is pouring into Paris is being sent by our Government. 
The French are grateful for this—and much else—beyond all 
power of expression. They know to whom they owe the great 
battle that brought them freedom. 


On arrival in Paris the French Government, previously con- 
stituted in Algeria, and the Free French who have so largely 
oe contributed to the liberation of France, issued 
oe » a decree in the Journal Offciel instituting a 

punishment for lesser acts of treason practised 
both before and since Pétain and his Ministers handed over 
France to the Germans. This punishment will consist in the 
deprivation of the right to vote, to serve in Government 
offices and the loss of all rank in the Forces. Those found 
guilty will be unable to serve on juries, to be barristers or 
solicitors, teachers, trustees, trades unionist leaders or 
directors of companies. They will not be imprisoned. They 
will merely be given a certificate of ‘‘ National Unworthiness.”’ 
They will become “‘ citoyens indignes ” whose rights will be 
restricted. Such a division of citizens into sheep and goats 
isa novelty, but it is not against the French law, for it is not 
wrong that the State, after such a trial as France has been 
through, should distinguish between her loyal and her disloyal 
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citizens. Those who will be deprived of rights are the men 
and women who are found guilty before June 16, 1940, of 
having given aid to Germany and her Allies, those who formed 
part of the collaborating Government or those who issued 
Vichy propaganda. The men who were concerned with the 
anti-Jewish persecution, and who wrote and _ published 
articles, books and pamphlets in favour of Germany, of 
collaboration, are also liable to be struck by the condemnation 
of ‘‘ National Unworthiness.”” So much for the small fry of 
collaboration. The greater criminals will, no doubt, many of 
them be more harshly dealt with, and yet, General de Gaulle, 
who is for the moment all powerful, has used his influence to 
prevent the beating-up of the minor officials who believed that 
they were serving France in remaining at their posts and who 
undoubtedly did so serve her. 


THE French have a great asset in their new Government. 
First of all it 7s new, with plenty of young men in it, men 
F who have been thinking for years in terms of 

the Kieht removing oppression and of how best to restore 
hm their country. Our own Government is com- 
posed of men who have been a long time in 

office, who are stale, and who think only in terms of restric- 
tions. There does not seem to be one of them with enough 
energy to cut away the dead wood and remove the barbed 
wire entanglements which surround us. They have lost all 
volition, save the will to enforce their own tyrannies. The 
dreary persecution of the arbitrary orders continues. It is 
true that we have not had—as the French had—the appalling 
oppression of German occupation, but in regard to daily 
tyranny, Messrs. Bevin and Dalton, with Mr. Morrison, have 
done their best to supply the place of the absent Hun. The 
French—we look at them with envy—are now being relieved 
of some of the restrictions imposed upon them. One has 
already gone. Coupons for shoes are not needed any longer. 
All the wooden soled and ersatz leather shoes and other stale 
stuff are to be cleared as quickly as possible to make room 
for better footwear. The reason for this is that the French 
want to recover their export trade and their tourist traffic as 
soon as possible. So do we, but our Ministers keep to all the 
regulations which prevent our preparing to do this, and they 
deliberately discourage our manufacturers for fear of offending 
the Americans, who regard Lease-Lend as a permanent 
stopper on our export trade. Our Socialist Ministers do not 
themselves dislike Lease-Lend, which favours Government 
control, but the English people would like to see an end of it. 
They know they cannot afford it, or any other artificial barrier 
which checks their power of expansion and saps their energies. 
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The wealth of Britain, sacrificed in the war, has to be re- 
created and there is no time to be lost in setting about this 
essential business. One thing should be noted. British 
merchants and business men are refused permits by our 
Government to go to Paris. But American business men 
both in and out of uniform are, at this moment, very busy 
there. 


NEVER have the mass of the nation in any country been kept 
so close to their fighting men as the British since D-Day. 
This is the result of excellent press work and, 

pea above all, of the broadcasts of the B.B.C. 
” given every night after the nine o’clock news 

by Mr. John Snagge. In order to compile them he has drawn, 
not only on the first-rate reporting staff of the B.B.C. itself, 
but also upon the men of the N.B.C. and the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. The war scenes in Normandy were 
admirably pictured, but it was when Paris was approached 
and entered that the real triumph was obtained. There can 
never have been anything more dramatic than the entry of 
General de Gaulle on foot into Paris amidst the delirious joy 
of a liberated people, with whose cheers and songs were 
mingled the shots of Germans and Pétainist assassins. The 
broadcast by Mr. Robert Dunnett from the Place de la 
Concorde was thrilling, but it was surpassed by the broadcast 
by Mr. Robert Reid from the doors of the Cathedral of Nétre 
Dame, where General de Gaulle went, escorted by all Paris, to 


attend a Te Deum on August 25. Here is what the broadcaster 
said :— 


“Nearly forty thousand Parisians are packed into this square 
waiting for the final scene of a day which has been memorable in 
the history of France. Immediately behind me through the great 
doors of this 13th century cathedral I can see, in this dim half-light, 
a mass of faces turned towards the door, waiting for the arrival of 
General de Gaulle, and when the General arrives this huge concourse 
of people both inside and outside the cathedral, they’ll be joining in 
a celebration of the solemn Te Deum in the mother church of France. 
Now, where I am standing in the square—this is a really remarkable 
scene—away at the bottom end of the square there’s the Prefecture 
of Police showing the shell marks on the walls where the German 
tanks attacked the building. . . . You may be able to hear as I’m 
talking amid the noise of tanks : now those are the tanks of General 
Leclerc’s division, the boys who were instrumental in punching a 
hole right through the German defences outside Paris and into the 
heart of the capital. I believe the original intention was that the 
tanks should be used as a guard of honour, but thousands of Pari- 
sians have now climbed on to the top of these tanks and I believe I 
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can see only one track of the end tank. . . . The police are havin 
rather a bad time trying to keep the crowd back—they are all trying 
to press through to the cathedral.” 


THE men and women of the French Resistance, said Mr. Reid, 
were there in force, they were drawn up in front of where 

he stood. Some were smartly dressed, others 
Pay ee in shabby suits, but they all had the blue 
Cross of Lorraine on their armlets and their 
weapons. At this point of the broadcast General de Gaulle 
arrived :— 


“The General’s now turned to face the square, and this huge 
crowd of Parisians. He’s being presented to the people. He’s 
being received (shouts and cheers were heard here and shots ringing 
out above them—these went on) even while the General is marching 
into the Cathedral.” At this point there was a fusillade and the 
microphone cable was broken. When it was mended Mr. Reid 
resumed :— 

** Just as General de Gaulle was about to enter the cathedral of 
Nétre Dame, firing started all over the place. I’m afraid we couldn’t 
get you the noise of that firing because I was overwhelmed by a 
rush of people who were trying to seek shelter, and my cable parted 
from my microphone. But I fell just near General de Gaulle and I 
managed to pick myself up. General de Gaulle was trying to control 
the crowds rushing into the Cathedral. He walked straight ahead 
in what appeared to me to be a hail of fire from somewhere inside 
the cathedral, somewhere from the galleries up near the vaulted roof. 
But he went straight ahead without hesitation, his shoulders flung 
back, and walked right down the central aisle, even while the 
bullets were pouring all round him. It was the most extraordinary 
example of courage I have ever seen. But what was to follow was 
horrible, because it happened inside Nétre Dame Cathedral. While 
the congregation were trying to take shelter, lying flat on the ground 
under the chairs and behind the pillars, the firing continued at 
intervals; the police, the military and the free—the Resistance 
Movement—all these people, they came in and were trying to pick 
off the snipers. Some of the snipers had actually got on to the roof 
of the cathedral. There was an awful din going on the whole time. 
Just by me one man was hit in the neck, but I will say this for the 
Parisian crowd, there was no real panic inside the cathedral. Round 
every pillar you’d see people sheltering, women with little children 
cuddled in their arms. I saw one child being carried to safety in the 
arms of a young priest who sheltered the youngster to his breast and 
carried it to the shelter of one of the pillars.” 


THE snipers were spotted by police and soldiers. There was a 
smell of cordite. 


| | 


me 
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ring Te D “But Paris had come to celebrate the solemn Te 

ying The le Deum Deum Mass, and it did; even while the firing 
and After 

was going on the people rose to their feet and stood 

there and sang the Mass with General de Gaulle at the head of them. 


eid, And then, when it was all over, the General marched right down the 
ere aisle ; heaven knows how they missed him, but they were firing the 
1ers whole time ; there were blinding flashes inside the cathedral, there 
lue were pieces of stone ricocheting around the place. . . . 

heir ““ When the service was over the General turned towards the 
ulle great doors. I saw him marching down the aisle, this very tall, 


upright figure, with his chin well up in the air, his shoulders flung 
right back, and his exit was the scene for another attempt. There 
were battles—there were bangs, flashes all around him, and yet he 
seemed to have an absolutely charmed life as he walked down the 
Bing aisle towards the door, because nothing touched him, and he never 


e heard it for one moment. And when he got to the door it was a 

Reid signal for another burst of firing outside. But I don’t know how 
many people have been hit; I doubt possibly whether very many 

ais have. As I say, I only saw one casualty myself. 

\dn’t “But even now the firing’s going on there are people still 

mit about the square, so I think the firing which is apparently coming 

wi d from surrounding roofs must be rather erratic, because I can’t see 


dl anybody being carted away. Buta lot of people are taking shelter, 
en and I don’t mind saying that at the moment I’m just squatting 


mi? cross-legged on the floor by the side of the cathedral making this 
“a recording ; I thought it was rather a wise precaution to take. I 
— didn’t want to be too conspicuous standing up with the microphone 
le in my hand.” 

fs In the square Mr. Reid found there was still some excite- 

y ment. 

r Was 

shane “ Well that shouting and cheering you can hear is four prisoners 
ound just being taken away. These are four of the snipers who’ve been 
od at caught inside the church. They were all in civilian clothing—grey 
ge flannel trousers, and si’ »ly white singlets ; they’ve got their hands 
| rh above their heads, ana iney look very obvious Germans. They’re 


being brought out by the Gendarmes, and are now being taken 
prs through the square with crowds running around them hooting them. 
wk And even now firing is still going on here. (Shot.) That was one 


ome that just came over us.” 
ildren 
ve But the bells, said the London announcer, Mr. Snagge, rang 


out above Paris, “a symbol of the undauntable spirit of her 
people.”” Here the B.B.C. gave the record of the Paris bells 
as they rang out to celebrate the restoration of freedom on 
vasa — August 25. Thus-ended a notable description of a wonderful 
scene, 
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TuHE Belgian Government is back in Brussels. The Belgian 
Parliament is meeting to arrange a Regency in the absence 
’ of the King, and the Belgian proadcasters have 
_ —— said good-byetous. It was a touching farewell 
° ye and their thanks were full and generous. In 
particular one speaker—he was not named—was grateful for 
the complete liberty we had given him at the microphone, 
“‘T do not know,” he said, “‘ whether it is political genius 
or just kindness which makes you always understand and 
never interfere.’ Well, that was a handsome compliment, 
and before the Belgians are all out of hearing we should like 
to say what good guests, what kind and uncomplaining visitors 
they have been in this Island during these four harsh years. 
If we have not interfered with them, they also have never 
interfered with us, nor ever tried to influence our action. 
Perhaps the explanation is that both our countries love liberty. 
Good-bye, kind Belgians. May you never again have to see 
your country overrun by savages. Don’t forget us. We 
shall always remember you with affection. 


An Order of the Day by General Reinhardt, Commander of 
the German 3rd Tank Army, and dated July 11, 1944, was 
, recently picked up in Poland near the borders 
ene of East Prussia. In it the General pointed 
out that the front line has come “to the 
borders of our Fatherland.”’ Supply bases were being trans- 
ferred to German soil. The return of the German Army to 
German territory “ will naturally cause grave disturbance and 
alarm among local inhabitants. The German soldier must, 
therefore, by his conduct ”’ inspire confidence. This will need 
a revolutionary change in the German soldiers’ hearts. In 
Russia— 


** Everything that was needed could be taken wherever it was to be 
found. 

** Military units and establishment often did not restrict them- 
selves when employing Russian labour power. Many units which 
received additional supplies from local resources did not stop to 
reflect that they were living better than many people in Germany. 
When troops were quartered usually no attention was paid to the 
population ; everywhere the soldier was master. 

“‘ The situation in German towns and villages is diametrically 
cpposite to what has been described. The people we shall now come 
in contact with are our fellow countrymen whom we must respect 
and whom it is our duty to help.” 


This German General is naively unaware of the effect that 
such a document must produce on any others than Germans 
who may read it, and we wonder what the effect of his exhorta. 
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tion will be on a soldiery which has been taught to loot, 
murder and torture. After burning villages carrying off young 
girls, murdering babies and branding prisoners, will they 
suddenly become well-behaved soldiers because they have left 
Russia and Poland behind them ? 

Marshal Model, who commands on Germany’s western 
frontier, thinks that his troops are more likely to loot than to 
fight. In an order distributed to German troops in Belgium 
on September 3 he told his men that on their retreat they 
should preserve their arms rather than their ‘ suit cases and 
useless plunder.”” What a picture these two orders give of the 
German Army ! 


THERE is a school in Paris which was started in 1804. It is 
on the left bank of the Seine behind the Luxembourg. In 
1815 the restored king, Louis XVIII, allowed 
-S Gaulle it to take his second name, Stanislas, which 
od was that of his ancestor, the King of Poland, 
the father of Marie Leczinska. This “ Stanilas ’”’ school had 
three offspring, one at Nice, one at Cannes and one in Mon- 
treal. It was to the Paris school that Professor de Gaulle 
brought his son Charles in 1908 to begin his serious studies. 
His preparatory school had been at a Jesuit school in Belgium. 
One of the correspondents of France recently went to “ Stani- 
las’”’ to ask what the school had to say about their former 
pupil, now a very famous man. His portrait is on the walls. 
At eighteen years of age he was very tall, thin, but well 
balanced, with a high collar and butterfly bow, and he had an 
air of cheerful self-confidence. His reports were shown to the 
enquirer, the early ones say that he is a worker, sympathetic, 
religious, serious, but a talker, “‘ he talks, he talks.” Later 
he has learned to hold his tongue. He is an excellent pupil, 
very Serious, passes straight into the Military College of Saint 
Cyr, his German and mathematics being fair, and his Latin 
and French first-rate. History is, however, his prize subject, 
for he is first and last an historian and a writer. What is 
certain is that the education at “ Stanilas ”’ satisfied him, for 
in 1933 he brought his son Philippe there, and every year for 
seven years he went at the beginning of the educational 
year with the boy to his school. The boy grew up—he is as 
tall as his father—and, on Friday, August 25 this year, a 
French sailor drove up in a jeep to the door of ‘ Stanilas.” 
It was Philippe de Gaulle. The excitement was intense. The 
pupils gave their old comrade a prodigious welcome. The 
scene can be imagined—some 2,000 excited boys can make a 
tremendous noise. The General has found time to see his son’s 
old school master and give him news from Montreal where 
the Canadian “‘ Stanilas ”’ flourishes. 
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EvEN before the break-through out of the Cotentin Peninsula 
which started the great defeat of the German armies in France, 

the enemy seemed to show some premonition 
py nd of what was coming to him by beginning to 

send ships and cargoes away from the French 
ports. But from the middle of August onwards actions against 
ships thus attempting to escape were of almost nightly occur- 
rence, both by patrols of the Coastal Forces—M.T.Bs. and 
M.G.B.s—and by destroyers. On August 20 a patrol com- 
manded by Lieutenant Hirst, R.N.V.R., encountered a 
flotilla of six R-boats off the entrance to Havre and engaged 
them closely, inflicting damage on at least two of them ; but 
they retired close inshore under the shelter of batteries, and 
the British boats were forced to withdraw. The same enemy 
flotilla was engaged later in the night, off Cap d’Antifer, 
15 miles to the northward, by another patrol commanded by 
Lieutenant Shore, R.N.V.R. They were in single line ahead, 


and Mr. Shore led his boats right through their line, setting 


one of the enemy on fire and damaging another before he, 
too, was compelled to withdraw by the land batteries. There 
were only two slight casualties in both these actions. Twenty- 
four hours later another patrol under Lieutenant Standley, 
R.N.V.R., fought an action which lasted for 20 minutes—a 
long period for such fights by small fast craft—against two 
armed trawlers and four R-boats, running in at one time toa 
range of no more than 15 yards. One R-boat was destroyed 
and two others were silenced and one of the trawlers was 
severely damaged before action was broken off. These actions 
close in to the French coasts recall the cutting-out expedi- 
tions of Marryat’s day in the same waters, though the speeds 
at which they were fought were higher than Marryat could 
have imagined. It is a different enemy, too, but the skill, 
courage and spirit of the British seamen who fought them 
have not changed or diminished. 

The enemy was also active on the Atlantic coast, 
apparently hoping to get some important people away by 
sea from the naval bases beleaguered there. The next night, 
August 23, H.M.S. Mauritius, cruiser, with the destroyers 
H.M.S. Ursa and H.M.C.S. Iroquois in company, encountered 
in Audierne Bay, south of Brest, three enemy merchant 
ships escorted by three escort craft and two M-class mine- 
sweepers. With so powerful a British force, this was no tip- 
and-run fight ; every one of the eight enemy ships was sunk. 
That was the last of the naval activities off the Atlantic coast, 
but these were intensified thereafter in the Channel. On 
August 26 the British frigate H.M.S. Thornborough and the 
French destroyer La Combattante engaged six enemy coastefs 
and an R-boat, again north-bound off Cap d’Antifer. Two of 
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the coasters were driven ashore ; all the remainder were sunk. 
The night before, the destroyers H.M.S. Retalick and Talybont 
had done almost as much execution, and both British and 
American coastal forces were active night after night through- 
out this period ; in the daytime, their task was taken up by 
air forces, and from Havre to the Hook of Holland and beyond 
enemy ships trying to make the passage north-eastward were 
mercilessly harried by one or the other. Some of them may 
have got through—it is rarely possible in the conditions of 
such actions to make quite sure of every ship—but their 
losses were undoubtedly very heavy, while those of the Allied 
forces, by far the greater part of which were British, were 
correspondingly light. 


At the end of August, a series of attacks were made by the 
aircraft of the Home Fleet on the German battleship Tirpiiz, 
still in Altenfjord in Arctic Norway, and on 
ora the other ships in neighbouring anchorages, and 
— German radio stations round about. From 
the fact that these attacks have been resumed, it may be 
deduced that the Tirpitz had been sufficiently repaired after 
the earlier damaging attack on her.in April to be able to move 
again ; and if that were so, although it might seem improb- 
able that she could have been made fully fit for service with 
the improvised repair resources of an Arctic fjord, yet it 
would not do to assume it, and she had to be regarded as 
once more a threat to sea traffic in that vicinity. The success 
of the April attack, when she was hit by a number of medium 
and heavy bombs, was largely due to the fact that it took the 
enemy completely by surprise ; and on this occasion he had 
evidently taken great precautions against being surprised 
again. Moreover, he seems to have greatly improved the 
efficiency of his arrangements for screening her with smoke, 
which so filled the fjord in which she lay that on none of the 
four occasions on which she was attacked was it possible for 
the actual results to be observed. It was hoped that she had 
been hit, but there was no direct evidence that she had. 
Presumably bombs only were used for the attacks, since the 
smoke would make the use of torpedoes impossible ; but 
nothing was said of that in the official announcements. 
Whether or not the Tirpitz herself was hit, a number of 
other ships were. A flak ship was blown up, a destroyer of 
the Narvik class and a tanker were set on fire. At least 16 
other ships were reported to have been damaged, including 
three destroyers, a U-boat, a submarine depét-ship, two 
armed trawlers and a large merchant ship. Six radio stations 
were attacked and damaged, as were the hangars and other 
buildings at two air stations ; a large oil tank was set on fire ; 
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nine enemy aircraft were destroyed and at least two other 
damaged, as well as an unspecified number attacked on the 
ground or on the water. The most noteworthy feature of the 
whole operation was that the Home Fleet is now well enough 
equipped in the air to be able to steam up and down, at leisure 
as it were, close off an enemy-occupied coast, confident of { 
being able to deal just as effectively with any air attack that 
might be made on it as with U-boat attack. British losses 
were the frigate H.M.S. Bickerton torpedoed and sunk— 
whether by U-boat or aircraft was not disclosed—and 1 
aircraft lost. 
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MR. CHURCHILL went to Quebec to meet Mr. Roosevelt. They 
were photographed together. Mrs. Churchill was photo- 
iia graphed with Mrs. Roosevelt. Mr. Eden flew 

“ across the Atlantic to join in the deliberations, 
There was a Press meeting with Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roose- 
velt. Nothing at all was divulged about this much advertised 
gathering. At the end of it Mr. Churchill disappeared to an 
“unknown destination.”” Mr. Eden came home. There are 
no other certainties up to the time of writing. 


WHEN Mr. Churchill spoke to the House of Commons about the 
Doodles, he assured his hearers that ‘‘ the best brains ”’ were 

dealing with the matter. He evidently meant 
ee that the R.A.F. and the Home Defence Forces 

had turned on some of their best men, and so 
it proved. The record of this fight between new German 
weapons and British resource and courage was won by the 
British after an 80-day contest which was described by Mr. 
Duncan Sandys when he spoke to a conference assembled to 
hear him on Thursday, September 7. It-was a record of 
valiant endeavour, sacrifice and accomplishment. Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Sandys was so carried away by his own eloquence 
that he committed himself to the statement that “‘ except for 
a few last shots, the battle of London is over.’”’ This pro- 
nouncement of his had immense publicity, people took it at , 
its face value, and Londoners who had been away for years, 
as well as some who had been driven away from home by 
flying bombs at once began to return. It was in vain that the 
Minister of Health ran a “stay away’”’ campaign. No one 
paid the faintest attention to him, to his warnings or to the 
adjurations of the B.B.C. Trains back to London began to 
be overcrowded from September 8. By September 14 the 
stream had become an avalanche. There would have been 
only one way of checking this ; this would have been to tell j 
the truth and say that the Government were very appre- 
hensive about other Hitler weapons which they believed 
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would be used, ministers were at firsi afraid to be frank, and 
the necessary statement to correct Mr. Sandys was delayed ; 
besides this, there was no one to speak for them. The 
Government has been a bad Government in that it has 
never had any common mind about home affairs. Mr. 
Churchill is absorbed in the war. He has been out of the 
country, in Normandy, Italy and Canada, ever since Parlia- 
ment rose. Jealous of any rival within the Cabinet he has 
chosen subordinates who are content with subordination and 
who each run their own department without any attempt 
at a common policy. Thus the Socialists, Mr. Bevin, Mr. 
Dalton and Mr. Morrison, work at getting as much Socialism 
as possible into action, the temporary ministers—Economic 
Warfare, Transport, Food, Production—work at these subjects 
to the exclusion of all else, while the routine ministries, 
which have no policy at all, do their day to day jobs. In 
Mr. Churchill’s absence, and with no adequate acting Prime 
Minister (for no one listens to Mr. Attlee, not even his own 
Socialists) the country bumps on anyhow—nohow. Mr. 
Sandys and his returning evacuees are an illustration of this 
general disarray. 


THE first moves towards demobilisation have been made. 
The Home Guard, though not disbanded, has been let off 
rm parades for the future. This desirable result 
ee was achieved by the men themselves who 
. quietly stayed away from their duties in such 
numbers that prosecution would have been unpopular. As 
invariably happens, the public were ahead of the Government 
in this matter, and the Daily Mazl performed great service 
during the whole of, August by pointing out to Ministers that 
Britain was no longer under any immediate threat of invasion 


_ and that the Home Guard had earned the right to be let off 


formal military duties. These men, first summoned to arms 
by Mr. Eden when he was made Secretary of State for War 
in the spring of 1940, have done their duty nobly and have 
carried on under a staggering load of other work. Fire 
watchers are also being released, save in London and Kent. 


_ There is more. The black out has been modified. This 


regulation for darkness actually brought disaster to East 
Sussex and West Kent, for at night the R.A.F. could not 
see the country they were over and they often brought down 
the Flying Bombs on villages and towns. Our Ministers and 


Officials are tired and incapable of making changes of their 


own volition, or they would have removed the blackout over 
the countryside when Vr started. It would have saved 
thousands of houses from destruction. The skill with which 
in the daytime the Doodles were steered away from houses by 
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the brilliant shooting of the R.A.F. will never be forgotten 
by those who saw it. These lines are written in a house from 
which a bomb was more than once diverted in the nick of 
time by a fighter pilot so that only tiles, windows and ceilings 
went instead of the whole fabric, as so often occurred at night 
during the Doodle period, now nearly atend. East Sussex, 
West Kent were more in the war even than London, for they 
provided the hot corner where the horrid birds were shot 
down. Now, with no Doodles and the Home Guard partly 
released, these regions which have always had to stand the 
blows of invasion in every war, have an immense sense of 
relief. 


ONE effect of the Government’s recognition that the end of the 
war is in sight was immediate. All the “ war industries ”’ got 
busy and by “ war industries ’’ we do not 
mean the making of munitions, but the issuing 
of circulars. Lots of people who would never at any other 
time have had high salaries—or, indeed, any salaries at all— 
have suddenly seen the end of their work approaching. How 
can this end be staved off? Many of them have had the 
same idea. They have seen that they must write more letters, 
interview more people, send out more forms, and this they 
have been doing. The result is that our writing tables are 
littered with the very undesirable matter, which is sent us on 
buff forms. In every village some jack-in-office is trying to 
prove himself essential to the country. As for the towns, 
where the game of drawing Government money flourishes 
even more than in the country, because the population is 
larger and less watchful, there has been no end to this activity. 
We shall have a fearful job to get rid of all these war-time 
parasites. The vexatious restrictions on our personal liberties 
will disappear because people will disobey them, like the Home 
Guard, the Salisbury fire watchers, to say nothing of Mr. 
Justice Barnard, whose action in ignoring bathing restrictions 
has opened the beaches to us and Mr. John Christie, whose 
unlocked motor-car has enabled us all to leave our own cars 
free. In the same way any such remaining rules will vanish. 
We do not even despair of seeing the ‘‘ Bevin boys ’’ released 
from forced labour ; that is also a matter in which personal 
courage can take advantage of public opinion and defy tyranny. 
The trade and other controls are another affair altogether and 
are going to be very hard to shift, though we see signs of slight 
weakening on some of the Food Office rules in regard to country 
produce. A man may now give a joint of pork he has produced 
and has killed by licence, to his daughter without being hauled 
up before the Magistrates. Presently he will be able to kill 
his own pig without interference. But what Messrs. Dalton, 
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Bevin and Co. will hold on to are the Labour and Board of 
Trade Regulations. 


THESE two Ministers, and their followers, probably call them- 
selves Free Traders, that is, they believe that trade between 
countries should be carried on without inter- 
~ i lee ference in order that cheapness to the purchaser 

_ should be the principal aim. It is the old 
Cobdenite idea. But, freedom inside the country, freedom of 
Mrs. Jones to buy Mrs. Farmer’s butter and eggs, that is on 
no account to be allowed. Mrs. Jones is to stand in a queue, 
a queue as long as possible, so that she may fully realise that 
she is governed. Her daughter and Mrs. Farmer’s daughter 
are to go to a Labour Exchange and on no account to be 
allowed—even there—to choose their work. The young men 
of the family are—if Mr. Bevin says so—to go down the coal 
mines. If Mrs. Jones or Mrs. Farmer want new clothes they 
will find they may not have pockets in them and that they 
may be driven to the hideous utility garments on which 
Mr. Dalton has wasted acres of good material. What is more, 
the stranglehold on the trade of the country, which the Board 
of Trade keeps, is in order to prevent English and Scottish 
traders from making plans for fear that these plans should 
benefit them. The Government has been the principal 
purchaser of goods for over four years and the dream of the 
Socialists is that this condition should remain and that officials 
should everywhere replace traders. It would be disastrous to 
us if they had their way. It is time that this neo-Socialism 
of theirs stopped. The Daily Mail and the Datly Express are 
fully aware of this, and lose no opportunity of writing about 
it. Lord Beaverbrook owns the latter paper. Could he not 


use the influence he is said to possess over Mr. Churchill in this 
matter ? 


A LETTER was published on September 14 from Mr. Churchill 
toa member of the League of Nations Union. In it he pro- 

fessed his adherence to the principles of the 
a. League, and in doing so he gave the Union, 
Wabbling ; - : : ; 
Finger ” otherwise moribund, his blessing. In this 

letter the Prime Minister produced the hoary 
pacifist propaganda of the ’thirties as :— 


“This war could easily have been prevented if the League of 
Nations had been used with courage and loyalty by the associated 
nations, etc.” 


But the whole case against the League rests on the fact that 
such bodies never do, never have and never can act together. 
The old wheeze, so dear to pacifists, that “ the League itself 
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did not fail, only the members of the League failed,”’ really 
should not deceive a child of five. For what is a league com- 
posed of but its members? It has no separate existence 
from them. The serious part of Mr. Churchill’s letter is that 
he gives a pledge to start some sort of Geneva again. He 
says :-— 
“You may be sure that I shall act in accordance with the spirit 
and principles of the League, but clothing these principles with the 
necessary authority.” 


If this means anything at all—and it very likely has no mean- 
ing—it would indicate that Mr. Churchill is about to plump 
for an international army. It is staggering, and it is not tobe 
explained by any logical process. Kipling described it thus: 


And the burnt fool’s bandaged finger goes wabbling back to 
the Fire.” 


The Prime Minister’s advisers may have told him that the 
English people are ready to put their burnt fingers back into 
the flames, but they cannot say the same of the Americans. 


Our English pacifists and old admirers of the League of 
Nations are not as honest as the American writer, Mr. Walter 
Lippman, who has just published a book, U.S. 
War Aims, in which he takes back the opinions 
he held in 1919. At that time he was a 
Wilsonian and believed in the League of Nations. Now he 
sees that President Wilson was wholly in error and that the 
League of Nations could never have been of any use at all. 
Mr. Lippman is candid enough to own that he was wrong in 
1919 and immediately after that time and it is just as well 
that so eminent a sinner should stand before us in a white 
sheet of repentance, self-convicted of error. He was wrong 
in 1919 and he now knows this. To those who were always 
convinced of the dangerous folly of the whole Wilsonian 
theory, and who marvelled at the blindness of our English 
Pacifists, Mr. Lippman’s book will bring evidence that the day 
of that particular lunacy is over in the U.S.A. Mr. Lippman 
sees the errors of Geneva. He knows and says that collective 
security is a dangerous myth. He is now in favour of the 
policy of the Balance of Power. He urges his own country- 
men not to make promises unless they are sure to keep them 
and not to threaten when they cannot themselves carry out 
their threats. This is a book we commend to the notice of 
our Pacifists. Mr. Lippman has a great deal to say about the 
future. He is in favour of a good understanding between the 
U.S.A. and the British Empire. For the rest he seems to hold 
the opinion that the world, with the nations in it, is more mal- 
leable than it has so far proved to be. 
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BRETTON WOODS 


Ir all started because Lord Keynes had a bright idea. He 
extended the modern economic concept that Governments 
can, in fact, create the money required to bring into full use 
the productive resources of their countries to the inter- 
national field. In a paper, momentarily famous, now almost 
forgotten, he devised a scheme for the provision of inter- 
national currency (‘‘ bancor ’’) by making use of the surpluses 
of those countries with credit balances in order to finance 
those whose purchases, for the time being, exceeded their 
sales. In other words, he sought to achieve an expansionist 
pressure on world trade by arranging for the mutual exchange, 
between the nations, of overdraft facilities. The additional 
reserves of international money thus created were fixed at 
$21,172 millions, all of which were to be available for payment 
to any of the member countries. This was an ingenious and 
revolutionary plan ; and it produced an immediate counter- 
blast from the United States in the form of the ‘‘ White ” 
plan, based on a fundamentally different conception of 
monetary policy and international trade. The two schemes 
were irreconcilable. And there the matter should have been 
left, as a suitable topic for academic discussion between pro- 
fessional economists. It was not so left. With the currency 
bit now firmly between their teeth, American and British 
“experts ’’’ got together in Washington, and produced a 
“joint statement,’ which satisfied no one, and was regarded 
with unconcealed apprehension by the House of Commons. 
The next item on a programme which was becoming increas- 
ingly dangerous, was an international monetary conference 
at Bretton Woods, attended by “ experts’”’ from 44 nations. 
This conference received no directive of any kind from any of 
the Governments concerned. It therefore had to decide for 
itself the goal towards which it should aim; and chose the 
19th century economic system of freely convertible currencies 
based on gold, and multilateral free trade. 

We now find ourselves confronted with what is optimis- 
tically described as the ‘“‘ Final Act” of the experts (we can 
only hope that this may be so), in one of the most intricate, 
confused, obscure and slipshod State papers ever published. 

Herein lies a great danger. If the public knew what the 
“Final Act ’’ really meant, they would reject it out of hand. 
It has therefore become a matter of urgent importance that 
those of us who, for our sins, have waded through the com- 
plicated and turgid clauses of this disastrous document, 
should enlighten the public to the best of our ability. 

First of all, we are to go back to a gold standard at ex- 
change rates fixed at the level ruling between March and 
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November, 1945. And we are not allowed to come off it 
again. We may devalue our currency up to Io per cent, 
(a doubtful expedient under modern conditions). Beyond 
that, we are in the hands of an international authority, on 
which our competitors will have the majority vote, and which 
is to be located in the U.S.A. Under the old gold standard 
we could lose gold once and for all, and, if necessary, suspend 
payments by a simple decision of the Government. Under 
the proposed gold standard we have to “win back” the 
gold-equivalent that we may lose over two or three years in 
order to avoid charges which can apparently be fixed at the 
discretion of the Fund. The implication is that these charges 
would be made penal. Finally, if we don’t do what we are 
told, the international authority is empowered to apply 
economic sanctions against us, in which our own Dominions 
would be obliged to participate ! 

Now let us compare this scheme with the original Keynes 
plan. The “ Final Act’ fixes the total amount of quotas 
at $10,000 millions, as against an additional $21,000 millions, 
We get a maximum of $325 millions per annum, for four years. 
That is the end of any expansionist pressure on world trade. 
In the decade 1920-30, American long-term loans alone 
amounted to $10,000 millions, while Great Britain added 
another $6,000 millions. Further, while the Keynes plan 
placed the onus of restoring equilibrium squarely on the 
shoulders of the creditor nations, all trace of this has dis- 
appeared in the “ Final Act.’”’ The so-called “ rationing” 
clause, upon which high hopes were placed, has been whittled 
down to a point which permits the fund to borrow scarce 
currencies. This merely enables deficit countries to lose more 
gold, and to become still further indebted to the United States. 
The onus of restoring equilibrium remains on the deficit 
countries. And the only way they can do it is by deflation. 

There are many other aspects of Bretton Woods which 
give cause for grave anxiety. I will mention only one. The 
proposed agreement, if implemented, would result, after a 
transition period of doubtful length, in curtailing the existing 
convertibility of sterling within the sterling area. This must 
lead to the complete blocking of all existing sterling balances; 
and, therefore, to the end of the “ sterling area,” which is 
to-day the main source of our economic strength. It would 
involve dearer money, with all that that implies. It might 
also involve the disruption of the British Empire. 

Here we leave the realm of pure economics for that of 
politics. What is the long-term policy of the British Gover- 
ment ? What is the long-term policy of the Federal Govern- 
ment of the United States ? We do not know, nor do they. 
Hence the absence of any directives to the Bretton Woods 
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Conference, and the general muddle and confusion in which we 
now find ourselves. Do we really want to try and revive the 
economic system of the 19th century? Is free multilateral 
trade, laissez-faire, and a freely convertible international 
currency based on gold the ultimate, or the most desirable, 
objective ? That system pre-supposed five conditions ; an 
expanding world population, expanding frontiers, the free 
migration of human beings, a continuous reduction of tariff 
barriers, and continuous fresh discoveries of gold. None of 
these exist to-day. And we can be pretty sure that, whatever 
else they may do, the Americans are not going to balance 
exports with imports, reduce tariffs, or control the export 
of capital. When all is said and done, no country departed 
light-heartedly from multilaterism and the gold standard 
prior to the war. All were forced to do so by the pressure of 
modern productive capacity, which imposes a substantial 
measure of control over international trade; and which 
demands an expansion, not a contraction, of purchasing power. 
Devaluation is no substitute for import control. Nor is the 
power to “ration ”’ scarce currencies. What we want is the 
assurance of a sufficiency of imports of raw materials to main- 
tain our available factors of production at a high level of 
activity. And this we can only get by bilateral trade agree- 
ments, developing into regional agreements. The “ Final 
Act” of Bretton Woods invites us to chuck away the only real 
asset we shall possess in the post-war world, namely, the 
purchasing power of our own home market. 

In a previous article in The National Review,* I expressed 
the view that on bilateral trade agreements, extending gradu- 
ally into regional agreements, the foundations of the new world 
economic order could most safely be laid. “‘ Such agreements,” 
I said, “‘ would relate to the quantitative and qualitative 
exchange of goods between countries, which would agree to 
take payments for their respective exports in one another's 
currencies ; and, in addition, to make long-term purchase 
contracts with one another, in respect of certain commodities.”’ 
That the “ Final Act” explicitly rules out such agreements 
admits of no doubt, unless an absolute Government monopoly 
el all foreign trade and payments were to be established, as in 

ussia. 
_ The choice before us is not obscure. Are we going to 
import goods freely and indiscriminately, and trust to luck 
that we shall somehow get enough gold—convertible currency 
—to pay for them ; or are we going to use our own purchasing 
power and productive capacity to ensure that we obtain the 
Imports of which we stand in need? Are we going to sub- 
ordinate the maintenance of employment and of essential 


* May, 1944. 
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imports to a half-baked international currency scheme, which 
can never work, and which will inevitably lead to friction 
between ourselves and the United States? There can be 
little doubt as to the answers which an informed public 
opinion would give to these questions. 

Let us face the fact that, until the main lines of commercial 
policy and of reconstruction policy have been settled, it is 
idle even to discuss an international currency scheme. Our 
declared economic objectives—stable prices, full employment 
and cheap money—are not at present those of the United 
States. There is bound, therefore, to be a sharp divergence of 
view, as to what constitutes a “ fundamental disequilibrium.” 

The issues at stake are of immense importance. In 1929 


we were dragged to the depths of an unparalleled economic - 


depression simply because we were tied to a gold standard, 
and therefore to Wall Street. It could happen again—it will 
happen again—if Bretton Woods goes through. Through the 
development and consolidation of the sterling area within the 
Empire and in Western Europe, we could build up an economic 
unit of immense influence and power, pledged to the fulfilment 
of an expansionist economic policy, and the achievement of 
full employment and a rising standard of living. Any such 
project would be killed, finally, by Bretton Woods. 

‘ As The Times said in a recent leading article: ‘“‘ The 
_ problem before Britain—and the world—cannot be that of a 
return to the status quo ante 1939, 1929 or even 1914. It is 
the establishment of a world economic system which, in the 
completely altered situation of 1944 and 1950 or 1960, can 
help mankind to move step by step towards the goal of rising 
standards of well-being and productivity which a generation 
twice plunged into catastrophe is resolved to achieve.’”’ By 
that standard Bretton Woods must be judged. By that 
standard it falls. 


ROBERT BOOTHBY. 


THE MIND OF PARIS 


) WuaT is the frame of mind of the great Capital of a great 
nation when, after four years of grinding oppression, the 
Capital and the Nation alike suddenly recover their Freedom ? 

We are watching such an event now, an event made 
dramatic by the overwhelming rapidity with which the 
Allied victories have restored their liberty to France and to 
Paris. What is going on inside the City which has had these 
tremendous experiences? The question appears to have 
been shirked even by those shrewd observers, the journalists. 
Their first telegrams, after the entry of the Allied troops into 
Paris, vividly described the joy, the ecstasy of the popu- 
lation. Then, as the days passed, their despatches about 


-) Paris became rarer and shorter. An iron curtain seemed to 


have been dropped between us and liberated Paris. Military 
censorship ? Perhaps. But this explanation is not altogether 
sufficient to explain the silence, and travellers who return 
from France also stop short in their stories and hesitate when, 
having finished describing the picturesque and animated life 


) of the Capital, they come to the more difficult question: 


“What is Free Paris thinking of ; what does it want ? ”’ 

To study the psychology of the new Paris, we have to 
think of the average Parisian and his reactions. This man 
for four years has been humiliated, badly fed, forced to submit 
to every kind of physical deprivation and despoiled in every 
way of his freedom. He has not been free to read a free news- 
paper, to listen to the wireless, to say what he thinks, to go 
out when he likes, etc. He has lived under harsh discipline 
and the slightest disobedience has meant arrest, prison, 
torture, death. To the three million of Parisians who, for 
four years, were bowed under such a yoke and lived under 
such threats, complete liberty has been given, all at once, as 


the sun suddenly greets the miner emerging from his pit. We 


_ have all the time to remember this extraordinarily swift 
_ change which has come in the daily life of these men and 


|} women in order to understand them and to understand the 
| descriptions which are made of the state of their soul. 

| There is one thing about the French on which all observers 
} are agreed and that is their hatred of the Germans. When 
the people of Paris heard that the Allies were drawing near, 
It was impossible to keep them quiet. We know now that the 
National Council of Resistance in Paris—which represented 
at that moment the Government—was against a rising in 
Paris, forseeing great casualties. But the Committee of 
Liberation of Paris, which about corresponds to the Muni- 
cipality and which has a Socialist majority, stated that if the 
National Council of Resistance did not give the signal for a 
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rising, the rising would nevertheless occur. And the National 
Council of Resistance, in order not to lose all control, had to 
give the signal for revolt against the enemy. It is no doubt 
true that the people of Paris could not have freed their town 
without the help of the Allied Armies, but this spontaneous 
revolt, this battle which the Parisians maintained against the 
German troops without help for several days, gave them 
confidence and renewed their pride. All those returning from 
Paris state that the Parisians, far from being exhausted, have 
recovered their power of endurance, their “ go’ and their old 
extraordinary dynamic energy. It is most probable that this 
vigour and force was restored to them by reason of their fight 
against the oppressor. 

Another trait of present Parisian psychology is rather like 
their first one. It is the passionate hatred of the collaborators, 
The four years of slavery fully explains this. This violent 
feeling at present dominates all others. It is part of the 
prolongation of past sufferings into the present; 7,000 
collaborators have been arrested. Pell mell among them are 
politicians, like Lagardelle and Gignoux ; writers like Abel 
Bonnard and Abel Hermant ; men of the world like Castallane 
and the Member of Parliament Jean de Beaumont ; aeroplane 
builders like Amiot, industrialists like Duchesmin; bankers 
like Hypolyte Worms; actors and actresses like Alice Cocea; 
Arletti; Sacha Guitry. The great number of actors, rather 
surprising at first sight, shows that the hatred which inspires 
these arrests comes from the crowd. The crowd is often 
ignorant of the names of great people in public life and 
finance, but it knows a good deal about the stage and the 
artists on it. But when we speak of this violence of resent- 
ment against collaborators we have to note a fact reported 
by everyone in a position to judge. The people of Paris them- 
selves make no attempt to punish. Lynching is extremely 
rare, the supposed killing of Maurice Chevalier seems to be 
an invention of German propaganda. What the Parisian 
does insist on is that collaborators should be arrested, but 
they ask to have them tried according to the law. That is 
an important fact that deserves attention. 

But the outstanding trait of the Paris crowd now-a-days is 
its love of freedom, its love of all freedom. This great body 
of men tyrannised over for fifty months, now each and all of 
them mean to do what they choose. Their desire of liberty 
extends to the smallest daily actions. In this domain they 
mean to please themselves. They have rapturously recovered 
free newspapers, and they revel in critical articles. On the 
terraces of the cafés they give peremptory judgment on all 
and sundry personalities however much respected these may 
be. But the Parisian has, in a few days, created a self- 
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discipline and he accepts restraints, but he will not willingly 
stand for orders from outside. And it is a fact that the 
police, which revolted on August 19 along with the people of 
Paris, is full of indulgence for them. ‘‘ You will understand,” 
said a friend just over from Paris, ‘‘ that the police who were 
in the front rank of the National Insurrection and who hunted 
detachments of Germans out of the twenty Mayoral offices of 
Paris, are easy with the crowd when it is a question of traffic 
regulations.” 

Their desire for liberty stands higher in the hearts of the 
French than the mere reconquest of the freedom of daily life. 
On the day of the National Insurrection against the Germans 
the crowd made its historic gesture. It built barricades. It 
greeted the Allied soldiers to the tune of the Marseillaise. 
This revolt against German domination is one of the historic 
insurrections of France, and the mind of Paris—the corre- 
spondents all testify to this—is a revolutionary mind. “ 1848,” 
wrote one of them, “ but not 1851. Liberty, but never again 
dictatorship.”’ 

Hatred of the German and of those who worked with him, 
love of liberty, these are the immediate characteristics of the 
Parisian of to-day. These being at the root of their psychology 
let us look a little further at their hopes and desires. 

It would appear that they are mainly moved by the 
elementary sentiments we have described and that they have 
not yet got to the stage of political planning. In the old days, 
politics for the Parisian meant newspapers and their polemical 
articles, Parliament and its animated debates, public meetings, 
Trades Union Conferences, all of which disappeared for four 
years. During four years the people of Paris have had no 
government. Face to face with the Germans, not acknow- 
ledging the Vichy ministers and isolated from them by being 
in the occupied zone, the people of Paris have lived and 
struggled, relying only on themselves. To-day freedom is 
theirs. But they have to get accustomed to it again, and the 
old forms of activity have not yet revived. Certainly the 
Press is free, but newspapers are scarce, not yet well-informed 
and rather at sea. A General Election is promised as soon as 
the prisoners return, and with this the Frenchman is at 
present content. General de Gaulle and the other members 
of the provisional government have not yet had time to 
formulate their views on the questions of the hour, and the 
people of Paris are temporarily without institutions. They 
have been told that General de Gaulle is the head of the 
Government. They like this, because they recognise the 
Immense and unforgettable service which he rendered to 
France by his resistance in June 1940 and since. But having 
welcomed General de Gaulle’s Government —and all 
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observers are agreed on this—the people would like to know 
him better and to hear what he proposes to do until Parliament 
can be assembled. In ruling, even temporarily, this ardent 
and newly liberated people who are for the moment quite 
non-political, the General and his provisional government have 
a difficult task. They will be judged more by the ardour with 
which they prosecute the war than by anything else. Clemen- 
ceau’s phrase “‘ Je fais la guerre,” is what they want to hear 
from General de Gaulle. As for internal politics, they do not 
want to rush into changes. For the moment they are not sure 
whether they are being governed or not, they have other 
anxieties, other joys, and are contented to leave matters until 
the promised return to normal can be made. They are happy 
and they yield to their happiness. 

It is clear that this sort of ecstatic contemplation of their 
reconquered liberty will not last. To-morrow serious economic 
problems will have to be tackled ; feeding the people, cost of 
life, salaries, unemployment, deflation, inflation, will appear 
in their most menacing forms. To-morrow, too, the provinces 
of France, the saving provinces versus the spending capital— 
will be knocking at the door, demanding order, the means to 
live and to work. In order to deal with these urgent problems, 
great intelligence and activity will be required. It will no 
doubt be by the pathway of economic necessity that the return 
to politics will come ; we shall then see the mind of the French 
people more clearly. For the moment they have just broken 
their chains and have given themselves over to the joy of 
reconquered liberty. They have stopped for a moment to 
savour this exquisite hour before starting off again on the old 
historical road. 

* * & 


THE FUTURE OF GERMAN INDUSTRY 


No sooner had the armistice been concluded in 1918 than there 
was a general opinion in favour of an early resumption of trade 
with defeated Germany. Nor is this to be wondered at ; for 
it was the natural consequence of the long interval of com- 
mercial torpor. Impatient for a speedy revival of trade, the 
recent enemies of Germany were bent on resuming, with the 
least possible delay, those profitable commercial exchanges 
on which the war had imposed so long and damaging an 
interruption. 

So it happened that Germany, which under the Allied 
blockade had been deprived of nearly all raw materials, 
received substantial supplies for the purpose of its commercial 
rehabilitation. Germany received also large amounts of 
foreign currency. It is now well known that the loans in 
question, which there was not the slightest intention of 
repaying, were largely devoted to the erection of buildings 
for public entertainment or recreation and to the carrying 
out of elaborate schemes of social amelioration. Moreover, 
large sums of money were spent not only in providing un- 
necessary facilities for pleasure but also in establishing new 
industries and re-equipping old ones with the latest mechanical 
and technical improvements. 

These new and renovated industries produced enormous 
quantities of goods, mainly of indifferent quality, with which 
the Germans, of set purpose, flooded foreign markets. Sold 
at absurdly low prices, these goods served to secure for 
Germany control of markets in which those countries whose 
industries had not been subsidised by foreign loans stood no 
chance of competing on fair terms. Long before the National- 
Socialist Party came to power, German exporters had been 
receiving State subsidies for the purpose of winning coveted 
markets from foreign competitors. 

The Germans had scarcely surrendered to the Allies in 
1918 when they began to make secret preparations for render- 
ing their industrial system completely subservient to a vast 
and deeply meditated scheme of aggressive and predatory 
war. Their object was to turn all German industries into 
efficient instruments of military power and to bring them 
under the absolute control of the German State in its career 
of universal conquest and dominion. The United Nations 
must see to it that, when the Germans have been beaten into 
unconditional surrender, effectual measures are taken to pre- 
vent them from conspiring a third attack on the freedom and 
happiness of mankind. Painfully aware that the military 
defeat of Germany has become inevitable, the Nationai- 

lalist rulers are bent on employing all their resources of 
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cunning and duplicity in a desperate effort to ensure its 
political and economic survival. Flattering themselves that 
Germany will ultimately succeed in winning the peace, they 
have become resigned to the immediate necessity of its losing 
the war. 

In 1918 German industries, though strained to the utmost 
by the heavy exactions imposed upon them during four years 
of unremitted conflict, were still capable of working with 
moderate efficiency, and were ready to resume full production 
as soon as the necessary raw materials were available. A 
short interval for repairs was sufficient to put the transport 
system and the shipyards into good working order.® Though 
it is impossible to predict with accuracy what the condition 
of industrial Germany will be at the end of the present war, 
it is obvious that many individual industries will be utterly 
ruined. However, the Germans will spare no effort to rebuild 
destroyed industries and communications with their wonted 
skill and speed. The United Nations must therefore lose no 
time in frustrating a plan so fatal to the future peace and 
prosperity of the world. 

Not only the industries of Germany but also those of the 
occupied countries will be ruined. Germany should be held 
accountable for the ruin of the industries of those countries 
that have for the last four years been subjected to the flagitious 
excesses of German occupation. These industries should be 
given prior consideration in whatever arrangements may be 
decided upon for the economic reconstruction of Europe. 

It would be both just and prudent to forbid the Germans 
to rebuild their own industries till they have made good the 
damage and plunder suffered at their hands by the industries 
of those unfortunate countries that were too weak to resist 
their aggressive and rapacious designs. Eschewing all ide 
rhetoric about justice and retribution, the United Nation 
should therefore take the practical course of insisting on it 
that the Germans shall pay full compensation for the ravages 
perpetrated by their occupying forces. Concerted efforts 
must be made to prevent the Germans from trying to recon- 
struct their own industries before they have discharged their 
preponderant duty to make restitution to the countries that 
they systematically despoiled. 

In all probability the Germans will represent to the United 
Nations that, unless their own industrial capacity is fully 
restored, they will not be able to compensate the countrie 
for whose economic ruin they are responsible. The United 
Nations must turn a deaf ear to all such representations ; for, 
if they make the old mistake of giving Germany a free han 
in repairing its damaged industry and in recovering its los 
trade, they too will suffer from the same economic distemper 
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that afflicted the victorious Allies of the last war. Having 
won on the battlefield, the Allies lost at the council board : 
German cunning gradually turned their signal military victory 
into an abject diplomatic defeat :— 


The garlands wither on your brow ; 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds : 
Upon Death’s purple altar now 

See where the victor-victim bleeds ! 


Moreover, if they are not careful, the United Nations, 
especially the British Commonwealth and the United States, 
will be tricked into granting substantial loans to Germany, 
and will thus become the unconscious instruments of the 
traditional German policy of preparing for war at the expense 
of the countries marked out for attack and subjugation. In 
other words, they will be cheated into finding the money for 
Germany to wage a third and probably successful war against 
them. Speaking in the recent parliamentary debate on 
Imperial unity, Mr. Scrymgeour-Wedderburn uttered this 
timely warning: ‘“‘ We cannot allow a repetition of what 
happened in the nineteen-twenties, when the Empire was 
starved of capital, while hundreds of millions of pounds were 
lent to Germany.” It is melancholy to reflect that the money 
in question was spent not only on showy pleasure resorts and 
luxurious houses of entertainment but also on the one instru- 
ment—-the Wehrmacht combined with the Luftwaffe—by 
which the rulers of Germany aspired first to establish a military 
despotism over Europe and then to conquer the world. 

Needless to say, the Germans will be profuse in assurances 
that their intentions are fair and honourable, and that they 
have no thought but of doing business on mutually satis- 
factory terms. It is too much to hope that their plausible 
arguments and ingratiating demeanour will fail to impose on 
some credulous persons. The German government will con- 
tinue to pay the interest due on foreign loans for as long as it 
suits its book to meet its engagements ; but, as soon as it feels 
diplomatically strong enough to bid defiance to its creditors, 
it will have no scruple about defaulting. 

The notion still prevails that Germany, with a population 
(1933) of 65,000,000, is entitled to the economic leadership of 
the world. So absurd a notion must be finally discredited and 
dispelled. The economic systems of many other European 
countries are quite as efficient as that of Germany. Consider, 
for example, the following nine countries, whose combined 
populations amount to 130,000,000: Austria, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Great Britain, Luxemburg, Norway, 
Sweden and Switzerland. Have they less claim to fair treat- 
ment than Germany, guilty of having deeply injured the trade 
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of the world during the last twenty-five years? Must they 
vicariously suffer the punishment of economic distress for the 
German crime of having deliberately planned and started the 
present war ? 

The Atlantic Charter provides that every country shall 
have access to raw materials. Germany will be entitled to its 
fair share of them ; but stringent regulations must be devised 
to prevent their use in the manufacture of large quantities of 
cheap goods for export. If the Germans are allowed to have 
their own way, they will establish new industries on s0 
extensive and formidable a scale that they will soon begin to 
clamour for their own sources of raw materials and to com- 
plain of the difficulty of feeding their workpeople. 

These proposals should not be interpreted as aiming at the 
removal of all German competition. There is no intention of 
preventing Germany from competing on fair terms ; but fair 
competition must be sharply distinguished from unprincipled 
domination. When peace returns, every country, including 
Germany, should have the right to secure for itself that share 
of the markets of the world to which it is entitled by reason 
of its natural resources, technical skill, and productive 
capacity. Equitable participation in the trade of the world 
will be accomplished only if the United Nations resolutely 
adopt those liberal principles that, as Professor Hayek has 
demonstrated in The Road to Serfdom, are irreconcilable with 
the pernicious doctrines of National-Socialism. 

German refugees should not be invited to speak for Ger- 
many in any deliberations on its economic future. It must be 
remembered that, long before Hitler seized supreme control 
in Germany, many of those who afterwards fled from his 
persecutions had been enthusiastic supporters of an aggressive 
policy in German industry and trade. It is not logical to 
assume that, because a German is opposed to Hitler and his 
confederates, he is therefore opposed to an economic policy 
designed to make Germany the most powerful industrial and 
commercial country in the world. It is therefore of the utmost 
importance to dispel the dangerous illusion, still cherished by 
Germanophil politicians and industrialists, that the personal 
antipathy of German refugees to Hitler and his confederates 
necessarily involves moral disapprobation of those daring 
schemes of national aggrandisement that have always been 
dear to the German heart. 

It is pertinent here to relate that, after the last war, 
German industrialists used to invite representatives of foreign 
industries to attend conferences periodically held in Berlin. 
The conferences were always presided over by German chair- 
men, who, with ostentatious professions of friendship, assured 
the foreign delegates of German zeal for the prosperity of the 
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industries that they represented. In point of fact, the 
conferences were little more than empty formalities, from 
which the Germans always emerged triumphant over their 
foreign rivals. The Germans offered to place at the disposal 
of foreign industrialists the organisation that they had set up 
to facilitate the exchange of technical information and the 
encouragement of industrial collaboration. Those who were 
so foolish as to accept their offer supplied them with valuable 
information, which they undertook to treat as confidential 
and then proceeded, without scruple or shame, to use for their 
own ends and to the detriment of other countries. 

As soon as Germany has been defeated and the occupied 
countries have been liberated from the German yoke, there 
will arise an urgent need of large quantities of consumers’ 
goods for looted Europe. To meet the need without undue 
delay, the United Nations may decide to make use of German 
industry and, with this object in view, to supply it with money, 
machinery, and raw materials. It would be folly to pursue 
such a course ; for the Germans would soon recover their old 
arrogance and would not hesitate to declare the industries 
restored at the expense of the United Nations to be the 
exclusive property of the Reich. They would then proceed to 
adapt them to their own purposes. 

The industries of the United Nations must spare no effort 
to themselves promptly meet the pressing needs of liberated 
Europe. If they find so formidable an undertaking beyond 
their immediate resources, the undamaged and the easily 
repairable industries of Germany should be directed to supply 
the deficiencies by way of reparations. The Germans should 
have no difficulty in complying with the suggested arrange- 
ment; for they have plundered all the countries that lie 
prostrate under their tyranny, and have extorted more from 
their victims during one year than they paid by way of 
*  _iameae during the 10 years that followed their defeat in 
1918. 

A citizen of the British Empire may perhaps be forgiven 
for having so deep a confidence in his fellow citizens as to be 
firmly persuaded that they will surmount with skill and tact 
the difficulties attending so momentous an occasion : that the 
voice of truth and reason will prevail in their counsels: and 
that their example, imbued at once with their zeal for justice 
and with their aptitude for compromise, will be to a perplexed 
and exhausted world “‘ as the shining light, that shineth more 
and more unto the perfect day.” 

Cyrit A. F. Mason. 


THE BATTLE OF NORMANDY 


THERE can be little doubt, even at this nearness to events, 
that the battle of Normandy will rank among the decisive 
battles of the war. A full analysis of it is not yet possible; 
we still do not know many essential facts about plans and 
performance on both sides; but notwithstanding this 
ignorance a provisional review of some salient features of the 
battle may nevertheless be worth while. 

The Allies did not secure strategic surprise. They could 
not really have expected it. The most elementary analysis 
must have told the Germans that Britain and the United 
States were not bluffing when they pledged themselves 
publicly to come directly to grips with German forces on the 
continent of Europe. German reconnaissance and German 
espionage—if they served any useful military purpose this 
spring—must have confirmed these conclusions. Certainly 
the German High Command acted upon them, for the main 
enemy forces in the West were in fact concentrated in Northern 
France where they should have been. 

At this point, however, the staff work of the German 
High Command seems to have broken down, for although the 
German forces in Northern France were strong as a whole, 
they were wrongly placed. At the outset of the Allied inva- 
sion of the Continent Marshal von Rundstedt, then German 
Supreme Commander in the West, disposed of some 60 divi- 
sions. They appear to have been distributed on the elemen- 
tary but unsound theory that the danger of a landing in any 
specific place varied inversely with the distance and was 
greater the nearer any particular piece of coast lay to England. 
German defences were therefore thickest in the Pas de Calais 
area, where the enemy had one division to every 10 miles of 
coast. Farther north the divisions were fewer, as they also 
were along the French coast farther south. From the Seine 
to Cherbourg the density was about one division to 20 miles 
of coast. In Brittany German strength was one division to 
40 miles along the north coast and one division to 60 miles 
along the south coast. On the Bay of Biscay coast from the 
mouth of the Loire to the Spanish frontier there were only three 
divisions, one of them well inland and all of poor quality. 
On the French Mediterranean coast German strength averaged 
one division per 30 miles to the west, thinning to a division 
per 60 miles in the easily defended area between Nice and 
Cannes. These dispositions meant that, though strategic 
surprise was impossible and tactical surprise improbable, the 
Allies could achieve what may be called geographical surprise 
—and with it local superiority—provided that they landed 
anywhere except in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Straits of Dover. 
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esi The crossing of the Channel—which appeared beforehand 
to threaten the gravest perils—was made with far less loss 
- | than had been apprehended, by an immense armada com- 
eer prising upwards of 4,000 ships together with several thousand 
this smaller craft. Preliminary bombing by the Allied air forces 
f the greatly weakened the resistance of German shore batteries, 
and the superior bombardment of Allied warships quickly 
soul reduced their fire further. The obstacles which the Germans 
built in the sea did not prove as difficult as had been feared. 
nite Airborne troops were landed in difficult conditions of light 
with extremely little loss and with great accuracy. Allied 
n the | ‘oops were landed on a broad front and at once set to work 
ried developing their beach-head or pushing inland. The whole 
. this | ummense operation went forward with a smoothness and 
‘aink success that must not be allowed to cloak the immense 
an hazards and difficulties faced by those who planned and 
riper carried it out. In appraising and trying to give credit for 
| what was done Mr. Churchill’s words early on D-Day (June 6) 
should be borne in mind :— 


rman 

sh the “This vast operation is undoubtedly the most complicated and 
whole, difficult that has ever occurred. It involves tides, winds, waves, 
inva- visibility both from the air and the sea standpoint, and the combined 

erman employment of land, air and sea forces in the highest degree of 

) divi- intimacy and in contact with conditions which could not and cannot 

emen- be fully foreseen.” 

ripe Volumes could (and no doubt will) be written about this 


‘and gigantic, daring and most successful undertaking. Here 
Palais only three points will be made. The first concerns the mag- 
‘es of nificent work put into the planning, which (judging by results) 
7 aie could not have been done better. The second relates to the 
J ccine Ingenuity and lavishness with which material preparations 
miles ) Were devised and carried out. In the matter of landing craft 
and escort vessels alone, more than 60 variants were designed 
oe and provided. The extent to which such craft save time in 
sh operations hitherto lengthy and very laborious is indicated 

three | Wan example given by Mr. Churchill, who himself watched 
y alit six medium landing craft unload an entire heavy battery. 
- y The vessels charged in line together until stopped by a sloping 
ore sandy beach. Then their drawbridges fell, their vehicles 
ce a poured out, and in five minutes the battery was drawn up in 
ve seat column of route ready for almost immediate action. In less 
Je fe than a quarter of an hour the six landing craft had pushed 
Be bas themselves off the shore and were returning to England for 
fe ded another consignment. Another example of what modern 
of th methods and equipment make possible is the immense system 

the fof harbours, breakwaters and landing stages, the material for 
which was largely prepared in advance, an d wlich enabled 
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the great volume of elaborate equipment used by modem 
armies to be got ashore on the beaches of Normandy at record 
speed despite the worst June gale for 40 years. What all this 
meant for the Allied forces landing in France the results of 
battle show. Its larger meaning for Britain must have been 
borne in upon thousands of us who live on this island even 
amid the excitements of these times and was glanced at by 
the Prime Minister in a sentence spoken in the Commons on 
August 2. “This is a new atmosphere,” he said, ‘‘a new 
light upon the possibility of an invasion across the Channel 
which I hope will not be altogether lost upon our own people 
in the days when many of us have handed over our burdens 
to others.” 

A third point connected with the actual Channel crossing 
concerns the size of the forces initially landed in France. 
On this matter no official statement has yet been made ; but 
at this stage there can be no harm in speculations on the basis 
of the Allied landing in North Africa in November, 1942. 
On that occasion the initial Allied force totalled 107,000 men, 
brought to North Africa with their equipment in some 500 
ships escorted by 350 naval vessels. Using these figures as a 
very rough basis, it would seem reasonable to think that the 
initial Allied force landed in France on D-Day was not far 
short of half a million. Making an estimate which can be 
little more than a very rough guess, it may perhaps be assumed 
that this force was equivalent to some 20 divisions—to whose 
effectives would of course be added a large total of non- 
divisional troops. It was upon these men that fell the burden 
of the initial fighting—and also the very heavy burden of 
unloading and bringing up supplies, digging trenches and 
generally preparing positions that could be held against enemy 
attack. 

On D-Day General Eisenhower knew that he would have 
to face in Normandy one German panzer division and seven 
German infantry divisions. The order of battle was as follows: 
On the Allied left the 711th German Infantry Division 
opposed the 6th British Airborne Division, which descended 
east of the Orne. Immediately west of the Orne along a 
20-mile stretch (extending roughly to Arromanches) the 716th 
German Infantry Division faced British and Canadian sea- 
borne forces. Farther west as far as the mouth of the Vire 
the United States First Army clashed with the German 352nd 
Infantry Division. On the Cotentin Peninsula the Germans 
had stationed their 77th Infantry Division around Carentan, 
and their 709th Infantry Division along the east coast and as 
garrison of Cherbourg. Behind the beaches were the German 
243rd and gist Divisions (both infantry) which also had the 
responsibility of guarding the west coast of the Peninsula. 
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The Allied troops on the Peninsula were the United States 
yo1st and 82nd Airborne Divisions. Only one German panzer 
division—the 21st, a reconstructed formation with the same 
number as one of the two panzer divisions which fought in 
the original Afrika Korps—was near enough to the Channel 
coast to attack the Allies on June 6, and even it could only 
throw in its infantry. Not until June 7 did the German 12th 
and 17th Panzer Divisions, which had been stationed to the 
rear of the beaches, make their first appearance. 

The next stages were potentially the most dangerous of 
the whole campaign. The Allied forces had to overcome the 
German forward defences and establish a foothold, and then 
to maintain their beach-head while the process of building 
up went on. During the period of build-up smallish operations 
could be undertaken to improve the Allied positions—for 
example, by pushing the enemy back beyond field-artillery 
range of the landing beaches—but any major attack would 
have to be postponed. The Germans, on the other hand, had 
to decide whether to man their forward defences with forces 
strong enough to offer serious resistance immediately and on 
the spot, or whether to have only a screen of men forward and 
rely for their main effort on forces held somewhat in reserve. 
A major German problem was to bring up their reserves 
quickly enough and in sufficient strength to throw the Allies 
back into the sea while they were still relatively weak. 

In all these matters the Germans failed. Differences 
between von Rundstedt, the Commander-in-Chief, and 
Rommel, Hitler’s favourite and the Commander in Normandy, 
resulted in inadequate arrangements either for a strong 
forward defence, or for a light forward screen with the main 
defensive effort farther back. More important, the German 
Command waited too long before committing its full strength 
in Normandy. The primary reason for this was the threat 
of a second major landing which Allied strength and the 
flexibility conferred by sea power made possible. Another 
reason sprang from transport difficulties which the Allies 
imposed on the enemy from before the start of the invasion. 
The consequence was that, although some 300,000 enemy 
troops (about 200,000 of them belonging to combatant forma- 
tions) were facing the Allies 10 days after the invasion began, 
this total was not sufficient either in numbers or in arms to 
destroy the Allied forces then ashore. 

Weakness led to much greater enemy difficulties in the 
next stage, which followed the liberation of Cherbourg on 
June 26 and lasted until American columns rolled forward 
at the base of the Cotentin Peninsula a month later. This 
stage saw some 25 German divisions trying to check both 
a British and Canadian advance on the Caen-Orne sector and 
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an American advance farther west on the Cotentin Peninsula 
and west of the River Vire. On the American front elements 
of 11 or 12 German divisions had been identified by mid-July, 
The remaining enemy forces faced the British and Canadians, 
The British in the Caen-Orne sector were pitted against the 
greatest strength of German armour British troops had 
encountered anywhere during the war. They included a large 
proportion of all the S.S. divisions in the entire German Army, 
These formations were the cream of the Wehrmacht. They 
were*armed with better equipment and organised in greater 
strength than any other German divisions. The S.S. panzer 
divisions have the best tanks—Panthers—and picked men to 
fight in them. S.S. panzer grenadier divisions have three 
infantry battalions per regiment instead of the normal German 
two. The total establishment strength of such divisions is 
something over 20,000 men, or almost double the establish- 
ment of an ordinary German division. In practice, however, 
the effective strength was generally below establishment. 
The troops of S.S. divisions are carefully chosen for their 
fanatical support of the Nazi régime. They are therefore 
formidable foes ; and what happened to these key troops on 
the Caen front was bound to have repercussions on German 
strength far beyond the confines of Normandy. 
Common-sense would seem to dictate that troops of this 
irreplaceable quality—together with the other large forces 
which the Germans had by this time marshalled in Normandy 
—should be used to confine the Allies to a hard-won bridgehead 
or else be withdrawn and saved to fight another day. The first 
question was therefore one of strength. After failing earlier 
in what should have been the easier task of driving the newly 
landed Allies into the sea, were the Germans strong enough 
at this later stage to confine the Allies to their bridgehead? 
The answer did not come quickly. The enemy fought stub- 
bornly and well for a month. He had the advantage of ter- 
rain and used it to the full. His troops showed great tactical 
skill. His weapons were well adapted to resistance in the 
conditions prevailing. But his over-all strength was insufi- 
cient. What he had might have sufficed against the British 
and Canadians alone or against the Americans alone. But 
whenever Allied pressure at one end of the bridgehead com- 
pelled German reserves to be shifted, a weakness was created 
elsewhere which the Allies could—and did—exploit suc 
cessfully. For a month Allied progress was slow (not least 
because of proper concern to minimise casualties) ; some 
great difficulties had to be overcome (notably in the Caen 
sector and in the flooded areas south-west of Carentan); 
but the outcome was not really doubtful ; and at the end 0 
July the expected result was achieved: the Allies broke 
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through in the west and American columns began their great 
outflanking drive west into Brittany, south to the Loire, and 
east and north-east towards the Seine and Paris. When 
August came the battle of Normandy was not over, but 
success was for ever beyond the German reach. 

At this point the German High Command made a mistake 
that turned defeat into disaster. Misreading the situation 
completely, it did not decide at once to disengage and save 
all that could be saved for future actions. It did not even 
limit itself to a dogged fight to the death by the troops on 
the spot in the very favourable positions then occupied. 
Instead of thus conserving its strength, the German High 
Command actually launched on August 6 what was officially 
described in an Allied communiqué as “ the largest attack 
against the western sector since D-Day.’ This operation 
failed with heavy German losses in tanks. Thereafter the 
process of destroying the German forces still in Normandy 
began seriously. Throughout this last stage of the battle the 
enemy on the whole fought extremely well. But the end was 
no longer open even to serious question; and all that was 
uncertain was what proportion of enemy troops would in the 
end be extricated from the pocket around Falaise and the 
wooded roads and tracks that led back to the Seine. 

Between June 6 and August 25 the Allies destroyed in 
France the equivalent of five panzer divisions and severely 
mauled a further six. These divisions included a panzer 
grenadier division. The equivalent of twenty German infantry 
divisions were eliminated. A further twelve were very badly 
cut up and suffered severe losses. These infantry divisions 
included three crack German parachute divisions. In addi- 
tion, a parachute division and two infantry divisions were 
marooned without hope of escape in the fortress ports of 
Brittany, and part of another infantry division was isolated 
in the Channel Islands. German casualties totalled over 
400,000 killed, wounded and prisoners. German prisoners 
alone exceeded 200,000. Of the prisoners 135,000 were 
captured after July 25, a measure of the folly of the German 
High Command in the last stages of the battle. The total of 
casualties increased after August 25, when these figures were 
reported. German losses in material included 1,300 tanks 
and over 20,000 motor vehicles captured or destroyed, about 
500 assault guns and about 1,500 field and heavier guns, and 
large numbers of coastal guns. In sum, the German 7th 
Army and the newly formed 5th Panzer Army were decisively 
defeated, and into their defeat were drawn the bulk of the 
fighting strength of the German rst and 15th Armies, which 
were originally stationed outside Normandy. Up to August 25 
casualties among German general officers included three 
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field-marshals and one army commander dismissed or in- 
capacitated by wounds; and one army commander, three 
corps commanders, 15 divisional commanders and one fortress 
commander either killed or captured. To these losses among 
the ground forces must be added German air losses—which 
include 2,378 planes destroyed in the air and 1,167 destroyed 
on the ground—and German naval losses—which include 
over 300 vessels sunk or heavily damaged. Thus in terms of 
losses and the destruction of fighting strength alone, the battle 
of Normandy was an irreparable German disaster. 

Many factors entered into the Allied victory besides 
those so far mentioned. Outstanding among them are the 
magnificent work of the Allied air forces—to analyse which 
would require an article to itself—the excellence and suffi- 
ciency of Allied equipment, the superb work of the transport 
and maintenance services, the splendid functioning of the 
command system, the wholehearted co-operation of the forces 
of many Allies, and the great contribution by the French to 
the liberation of France. Above all there was the valour, 
stamina and devotion to duty of the soldiers, sailors and air- 
men of the great Allied forces on whose work and fighting 
everything depended in the end. 

The enemy made his contribution also, not least by 
mistakes some of which have been indicated here. Those 
mistakes may all have been made by the German General 
Staff, to whose account some serious errors must unques- 
tionably be charged. Others seem attributable to Hitler's 
evil genius. There are aspects of the battle of Normandy 
which call to mind features of the German defeats at Stalin- 
grad and El Alamein that are known to have been due to 
Hitler’s personal decision. Hitler is believed to be an admirer 
of Frederick the Great, whose writings on war include this 
counsel: “‘ Extravagant projects of campaign are worthless; 
I call extravagant those which reduce- you to a too rigid 
defensive. . . . Projects of absolute defensive are not prac- 
ticable.”” And, yet more pertinently, this: “‘ Petty geniuses 
attempt to hold everything: wise men hold fast to the most 
important resort. They parry the great blows and scorn the 
little accidents. There is an ancient apophthegm: he who 
would preserve everything preserves nothing.”’ Fortunately 
for the Allies and for all mankind, Hitler’s satanic spirit 
seems to have learnt the wrong lessons. 


JULES MENKEN. 
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THE TUNNEL 


ARE you with me on this journey ? 

Strongly through the shut-in dimness 

The train sways on, but they said the tunnel 
Was very long ; and certainly it seems 
Longer and blacker than most tunnels are. 
The air puffs stale, and soot blows in my eyes. 


Do you join us in the corridor ? 

We have stood here for an age-long time 

Peering for expected sunshine. Now and then 

Our hopes rose briefly, when grey clouds of smoke 
(Passing illusions of clear light ahead) 

Rushed backward from the engine, soon to dissolve. 


Can you see ghosts, too, in the darkness ? 

I thought that, as I watched, a war-dead face 

Smiled shadowy at the window. I hear voices, high 
Above the noise of wheels ; one said quite loud 

Are you still travelling on? Another cried 

This train, though crowded once, seems emptier now. 


How shall our gloom-used eyes meet sun again ? 
Or do you think night has already come 
Beyond this tunnel ? Which is it to be, 
Too-dazzling brightness, or a haunted dusk ? 
Strange or remembered land ? Oh, most of all, 
Whom shall we find to meet us, at the end ? 


HESTER KNIGHT. 


INDIA UNDER LORD WAVELL 


LorD WAVELL’s success as a viceroy is the outstanding feature 
of India to-day. Normal food supplies have been restored, 
the spectre of man-made famine has receded. Even the 
Congress Press has thanked the Army for the supply of food 
and medical relief in Bengal. The Japanese invasion of India 
has been repulsed, and the enemy pursued into Burma. With 
the Congress leaders in jail, the political atmosphere has been 
comparatively calm. 

Last December Lord Wavell said “‘ the personal touch is 
a far better solvent for any problem than government on 
paper.” The urgent social needs of India he listed as com- 
munications, health, and education. He placed communica- 
tions first because in order to improve a place you have first 
to be able to get there. He put health before education 
because “‘ full bellies must come before full minds.”” While 
expressing full sympathy for Indian aspirations for self- 
government, he emphasised that it was now a matter for 
realisation by Indians themselves. ‘‘ Meanwhile the winning 
of the war, the organisation of the economic home front, and 
the preparations for peace call for the use of all the resources 
which India has in determination, energy, and intelligence.” 

Mr. Jinnah, while criticising Lord Wavell’s failure to agree 


to all the demands of the Moslem League, said: “‘ Lord 
Wavell has spoken like a soldier, and by using plain words 
which the layman can understand, has made a definite 
contribution to the political problem of India.’’ In a speech 
to the Indian Legislature in February, Lord Wavell put the 
war as his first task. Food was an All-India problem. Linked 
with it was the threat of inflation, which he was determined to 
avert. He said that his task was “‘ not to increase the wealth 
of a few, but to raise the many from poverty.” It was 
necessary in the initial stages of this effort to devote the 
larger proportion of available resources to economic develop- 
ment in agriculture and industry. But health and education 
would not be neglected. In the solution of the constitutional 
problem we must see that “full account is taken of the 
interests of those who have loyally supported us in this war 
and at all other times—the soldiers who have served the 
common cause, people who have worked with us, the rulers 
and populations of States to whom we are pledged, and 
minorities who have trusted us to see that they get a fair deal.” 
He repeated that the constitutional settlement is a matter 


for Indians themselves. On Hindu-Moslem differences about 
Pakistan he said: “‘ You cannot alter geography.” For 
defence, foreign relations, and many economic problems India 
is a natural unit. 
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But it is precisely this unity of India that is the bone of 
contention. For throughout the year Indian politics have 
pursued their normal tenor of Hindu-Moslem antagonism. 
Last December Mr. Jinnah, President of the Moslem League, 
called on Britain to “ Divide (India into Moslem Pakistan and 
Hindustan) and Quit.’’ For suggesting that Britain should 
do the dividing, Mr. Jinnah has been bitterly censured for 
servility by the Congress Press. The Punjab is the keystone 
of the Pakistan scheme, for it is the centre of the Moslems of 
the north, and the chief home of the Indian Army. It is 
governed by a Ministry which, though dominated by Moslems 
who are members of the Moslem League, is called Unionist. 
In April Mr. Jinnah demanded that its name should be changed 
to Moslem League Coalition. The Chief Minister refused, as 
the demand disturbed his relations with his Hindu colleagues, 
and represented outside interference with Punjab affairs. So 
the Chief Minister, Major Khizar Hayat Khan Tiwana, was 
expelled from the Moslem League. The affair shows that the 
Moslem League is seeking the same controls over Provincial 
Ministries which Congress wielded when it had them. Mean- 
while the Punjab Ministry remains in power, and its trial of 
strength with the Moslem League continues. 

The Hindu Mahasabha, champion of orthodox Hinduism, 
continues its hostility to the Moslem League, and both are 
preparing for the coming tussle over Pakistan. The spokesmen 
of the Low Caste Hindus are equally opposed to the Hindu 
Mahasabha. Thus Dr. Ambedkar, a Member of the Viceroy’s 
Council, said: “‘ The main cause of the suffering of the 
Scheduled (Low) Castes, extending over 2,000 years, is the 
Hindu religion. Therefore we must discard Hinduism.” The 
Low Caste Conference then passed a resolution that the 
Cripps proposals were a betrayal of their interests. But these 
incidents are merely signs of things to come. At present the 
Low Castes are too ignorant, isolated, and depressed for an 
assertion in any way comparable to the Hindu-Moslem clash. 
This conflict is the dominant factor in Indian politics. In 
Bengal Hindu-Moslem quarrels have compelled the Governor 
to prorogue the Legislature. The occasion was a Secondary 
Education Bill, which would have removed the vested interest 
hitherto held by Hindus in that sphere, in favour of the 
Moslem majority. After six weeks no single clause had been 
considered and 3,000 amendments were down for debate. 
The comment of the Congress paper, Amrita Bazar Patrika, is 
“ Neither the Government nor the Opposition are prepared to 
satisfy the minimum requirements of parliamentary demo- 
cracy.’’ Another Hindu-Moslem clash in Bengal is the super- 
session of the great Howrah Municipality, on the opposite 
bank of the Hooghly to Calcutta. The Chairman, Mr. Pain, 
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a Hindu, infuriated the Hindu majority of councillors by 
joining the Moslem Ministry. It was alleged that they 
retaliated by obstructing essential municipal administration, 
In the Legislative Assembly a Hindu vote of censure on the 
Government for superseding the Municipality was lost by a 
large majority. But the Calcutta High Court has set aside 
the Government’s order. An appeal to the Federal Court 
may follow. 

Complaints about appointments in Bengal are incessant. 
The Hindu press attacks the Government for giving too many 
posts to Moslems. On the other hand some Moslems have 
left the Ministerial party because (among other reasons) “‘ the 
legitimate rights and privileges of Moslems have been sacrificed 
to appease caste Hindus,” in particular in the case of the post 
of the Professor of Clinical Medicine in the Medical College, 
Calcutta. In Bengal Hindu opposition to Pakistan (a 
separate Moslem State) is rising to the pitch of the old Anti- 
Partition agitation. The reason is the same. Lord Curzon’s 
partition of Bengal inflamed Hindu fanaticism by creating a 
Moslem Eastern Bengal. The Pakistan scheme will do the 
same on a larger scale. The excitement of the Anti-Partition 
agitation enabled revolutionary terrorism to be introduced 
from Bombay into Bengal. It is still alive, as witness the 
Chief Minister in the Bengal Legislative Assembly on March az. 
He said that extortion, kidnapping and murder were being 
committed in Midnapore District. He inquired, “‘ What is the 
guarantee that these things will not occur again so long as the 
Congress Party in Midnapore do not change their policy?” 
For co-operating with the Government, bombs were thrown 
last year at the house of Mr. Pain, Chairman of the Howrah 
Municipality. Though little damage was caused, the incident 
is a sign of Terrorist activity. The secret societies are still 
intact. Another subversive activity in Bengal was disclosed 
by the Governor in his broadcast on April 1. He complains 
that people are advising the cultivators not to sell surplus 
rice to the Government, and adds, “‘ I can only imagine that 
this is indulged in for political ends.’’ This activity recalls the 
2,000 telegrams sent last year during the famine, advising 
up-country grain dealers not to sell to Bengal. It is not diffi- 
cult to guess the cause of this trouble. 

India is the recipient of a number of post-war plans, of 
wide scope and large extent, and extending over long periods 
of time. Agriculture, industry, education, health, forests and 
communications are covered. But, as Mr. Amery has said, 
“To get economic development as a whole there must be 
behind it something like Indian patriotism.’’ Until this 
quality appears more clearly than at present, detailed examina- 
tion of these plans is premature. Schemes of Hindu financiers 
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arouse Moslem suspicion. Mr. Jamna Dass Mehta, a Hindu 
politician interested in Labour, said in America: ‘‘ No greater 


- exploitation was ever exhibited in any part of the world than 


the exploitation of the Indian masses by the Indian capitalists 
when they raised prices 500 per cent.”” Gandhi has admitted 
that Congress is dependent for its income and campaign fund 
on Indian Big Business. This generosity springs from the 
Hindu sympathies of the subscribers. These are stimulated, 
when necessary, by Congress with methods similar in spirit, 
though not in detail, to those employed by Gandhi’s neigh- 
bours, the Mahrattas, when they collected their chauth (a 
fourth of all produce) in their old raids over India. 

Mention of Gandhi recalls his release from detention on 
grounds of health on May 6. He resumed his activities at 
once in the innocuous guise of Chairman of the Kasturbhai 
(his late wife) Memorial Fund. Mr. Savarkar, President of 
the Hindu Mahasabha, told his followers “ it is a Congressite 
fund. Don’t give a pie. Congress breaks Hindu unity.” 
Next Gandhi turned to his usual recipe for publicity by asking 
for an interview with the Viceroy. Refused, he cautiously 
tried to stir up trouble by references to “‘ the golden lines of 
individual non-co-operation.’’ As this had been used for two 
years with complete failure, little attention was aroused. Next 
he tried indirectly to get Mr. Jinnah to compromise himself 
over proposals for the solution of the Pakistan demand. 
“ But in vain in the sight of the bird—Is the net of the fowler 
displayed.”” Meanwhile his letters to the Viceroy had been 
published. Dawn, Mr. Jinnah’s organ, comments: ‘“‘ Cant 
and rant apart, can any constructive proposal be found in this 
welter of verbiage ?’’ It advises Gandhi to get rid of his 
“Mahatmania.’”’ Noting his repeated inconsistencies as ‘‘ slow 
motion somersaults ’’ and ‘‘ a capacity to topsy-turvy in the 
course of a week on the strength of greasy interpretations,’ it 
concludes ; ‘* We despair of a straight deal from the Mahatma.”’ 
In July Gandhi wrote to Mr. Jinnah for an interview. The 
latter agreed, but before it took place Gandhi staged a 
“symbolical ’’ observance of the anniversary of the “ Quit 
India” resolution of 1942, which led to widespread distur- 
bances and the arrest of the Congress leaders. The affair was 
easily met by the authorities in Bombay by the ‘“‘ symbolical ”’ 
arrest of 25 Congressmen and their release the same evening. 
Its interest lies in the utter contradiction it presents to the 
interviews with Mr. Jinnah. The interviews are held for 
the purpose of discussing the partition of India between 
Moslems and Hindus, while the demonstration aimed to 
symbolise the unity of India under Hindu Congress. But all 
Gandhi’s twists and turns have a purpose. Thus the aim of 
his letters to the Viceroy, besides the publicity so essential to 
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him, is to get the Congress leaders out of jail without with- 
drawal of the ‘‘ Quit India ”’ Independence resolution of 1942. 
He asked Mr. Jinnah for an interview, not so much from a faint 
hope of diverting him from Pakistan, as to demonstrate to 
the British and American public his conciliatory policy to 
Moslems. At the same time the vehement protests of the 
Sikhs, the Hindu Mahasabha, and other caste Hindus at the 
mere idea of his discussing the “ vivisection of India” by 
Pakistan, induced him to stage his ‘‘ symbolical observance ” 
of Indian unity in Bombay. Lord Elibank in the House of 
Lords has described him as “ the biggest bamboozler of the 
century.” 

Mr. Jinnah, in submitting to the Moslem League Gandhi's 
request for an interview and his consent, said: ‘‘ Mr. Gandhi 
is offering the shadow and husk of a maimed, mutilated and 
moth-eaten Pakistan—Mr. Gandhi is out-Heroding Herod.” 
He inquired as to the exact capacity in which Gandhi was 
coming to see him, “ personal, Dictator of Congress, or 
Mahatmic ?”’ The preliminaries of the Jinnah-Gandhi inter- 
views were peculiar. 

It is a relief to turn to the achievements of the Indian 
Army. By driving the Japanese out of India and pursuing 
them into Burma they have gained a success the extent of 
which may be measured by the despair of the Japanese 
generals. It is a bright augury for the future, for it is the 
greatest victory yet gained on the mainland of Asia. 


J. C. FRENCH. 
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THE FUTURE OF COAL 


A RECENT “Gallup Poll” organised by the Daily Express 
decided in favour of the nationalisation of the coal mines. 
As a number of the voters were conservatives the verdict is 
surprising, but it is more probably a result of war weariness 
than a careful analysis of the effect of such a change on our 
future economy. The story of coal between wars does not 
make creditable reading but that is no argument for substi- 
tuting state control for private enterprise. Let the public 
remember that it was upon coal that our former industrial 
supremacy was built and that it is upon coal that our recovery 
from war losses largely depend. 

The future ownership of the mines is a question to be 
decided by the electors. Unfortunately, the coal industry 
has for years been the sport of politics. The coalowners in 
the past by their obstinate and reactionary attitude towards 
suggested reforms drove the miners’ leaders to seek redress by 
political means. The leaders having once tasted politics 
built up the Miners’ Federation into a powerful political 
body with one sole object—the mines for the miners. The 
coalowners have been consistently backward. When the 
industry was handed back to them in 1921, conditions were 
so chaotic that the then loss per ton was no less than 7s., and 
it was clear that drastic economies were essential. The 
owners, however, never attempted to produce a “ policy 
for coal’’ : it was, indeed, impossible, as there was no one to 
speak for the industry as a whole. 

The Miners’ Federation demand nationalisation and will 
be satisfied with nothing less. During the iast war arose the 
idea of the mines for the miners and the subsequent policy of 
A. J. Cook was to reduce production to such an extent that 
the owners would be compelled to sell out at the best figure 
they could obtain. This eventually led to the General Strike. 
The Federation demand state ownership of the mines as a 
right, and the Labour Party support them by making it a 
main plank in their election programme. There is a fair chance 
of Labour coming to power. According to the Daily Express, 
many of the voters in their poll are supporters of nationalisa- 
tion of mines in particular though they believe in private 
enterprise in general. Let them remember that coal will not 
be singled out for preferential treatment but that all industry 
will be gradually absorbed. The consumer will be called 
upon at the next election to make his decision and he must 
be guided by the simple standard of efficiency. In the past 
no one has paid much attention to the consumer. It is true 
that forj years cut-throat competition gave him his coal at 
uneconomic prices for the industry, but that is all changed. 
However, to-day th consumer owns the coal—the coal- 
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owners are now merely mine owners who work his coal for him, 
It is for him to decide how his coal is to be won in future and jt 
is perfectly certain that no inefficiency will be tolerated. 

The Federation are constantly quoting the famous Sankey 
Report. This decision in favour of nationalisation was far 
from unanimous ; the majority report was signed by the 
miners’ representatives and the chairman. They never refer 
to the subsequent report of the Samuel Commission which was 
published in 1926, and which emphatically declared against 
nationalisation. It is interesting to recall that one of the 
three commissioners was no less a person than Sir William 
Beveridge. The consumer will be faced by the old arguments, 
He will be told that as coal is our greatest asset it is inherently 
wrong that its production should be directed exclusively 
by a number of private individuals. He must decide 
whether these men seeking their reward in profits can produce 
more efficiently than a Government department. With the 
publication of the White Paper on employment he is con- 
fronted by a new argument. It is admitted that the chief 
problem in the Government’s scheme is the fluctuation of 
private investment. Under nationalisation, he will be told, 
when the statisticians suggest the time is ripe for capital 
expenditure the Government can set in motion its mining 
development policy instead of turning on the tap of public 
works and urging private employers to co-operate in the timing 
of their investments. This line is very attractive to planners. 
The example of U.S.S.R. will be held before him to prove 
that here at any rate there is nothing theoretical about 
state ownership, but he may remember that though the 
Russian miner may get along very nicely without the coal- 
owners, he also has to do without many of the liberties 
enjoyed by his opposite number in Great Britain. 

The successful development of an industry depends upon 
the degree of enterprise shown by the board of directors; 
enterprise means risk. Whoever heard of a business founded 
on the principle of “ safety first’? ? The Post Office is an 
excellent institution. As it is a monopoly there is no measure 
for comparison ; but does anyone doubt that there would be 
a radical improvement in its services if it had to compete with 
a rival organisation? It has been suggested recently that 
what the country needs is a revival of the spirit of the old 
merchant adventurers, Are we to see this with industry run 
on the lines of the Post Office ? 

Under state ownership, the office of Minister of Mines 
would assume a greater importance. Every minister wishes 
to be a success at his particular job but what is more important 
is not to be a failure. He looks forward to an uneventful 
period in office during which he need take no undue risk until 
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the day of his promotion arrives. However, he may be of an 
enterprising turn of mind and may attempt developments of 
an experimental nature. Should these prove a failure, a 
watchful opposition is waiting with awkward questions ; and 
if as a result the minister is sacrificed his successor will not be 
encouraged to pursue the pioneer work without which develop- 
ment is impossible Some years ago the late Mr. Edsel Ford 
showed me round the plant at River Rouge, Detroit. I 
noticed a vast layout of coke ovens not in operation : as this 
was so unusual at Ford’s establishments, I asked the reason. 
Mr. Ford told me that they had cost several million dollars 
but had proved a failure. Rather proudly he said, “ It pays 
us not to economise in experiments.”’ I should not envy a 
minister making a similar explanation to Parliament. 

The achievement of Fords is a remarkable tribute to 
private enterprise ; it is impossible to conceive of such a 
company developing as a state concern. It also emphasises 
the need for large combines. As the coal trade is constituted 
to-day, i.e. a number of small units, the financial difficulty is 
ever present. Sinking a new shaft is an expensive item for 
a small company : there is no return on the capital invested 
for a long time and it is in fact a long term speculation. 
The aim should be therefore to amalgamate the various 
colliery companies into a number of large units. The case for 
amalgamations is a strong one; it is presented in an 
unanswerable form in the admirable pamphlet of the Tory 
Reform Committee. Furthermore, it is the expressed will of 
Parliament and the necessary machinery has been set up. It 
is unfortunate that there still is no organised body which can 
speak for the coalowners as a whole ; there is nothing com- 
parable to the Westphalian Syndicate and in consequence 
there never has been a national policy for coal. In future, 
theer must be some central body—a National Production 
Board—which will be responsible for regulation of production. 
It should, of course, be in close touch with the Government. 
As coal is the raw material of all industry the Government 
must know more about its ultimate use than the industry 
itself. Through its statistical department and its Board of 
Overseas Trade it can more accurately assess home demand 
and the trend of future foreign requirements. Again, when 
a slump appears imminent, the Government can suggest a 
policy of development to the Board which in turn will work 
out the details in the districts. The actual production must- 
be left in the hands of the Board. Any risk of the abuse of 
monopoly will be obviated by the district selling organisations 
co-ordinated by a central selling board, upon which there 
must be representatives of the consumers, distributors and the 
Government. I would further suggest that the Government 
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set up forthwith a Commission to suggest improvements and ]} tt 
simplification of the whole system of distribution. Pp 

The National Production Board should be a direct con. | x 
tinuation of the newly instituted principle of pit production 
committees. In many cases these are very successful. In — ti 
most pits the relationship between the management and the ge 
men’s representatives are of a very friendly nature and were § m 
this spirit to be found among the leaders of the Federation } ca 
the success of a National Board would be assured. To all § ex 
appeals for a better spirit the miners’ leaders have turned a § th 
deaf ear; to them nationalisation is the sole remedy and{ m 
unless they obtain their own way they are not prepared to f ov 
co-operate. They share with certain Irish politicians the § kr 
unfortunate habit of continually harping upon the grievances | wi 
of the past : what Cromwell is to the Irish so are the coal- § ay 
owners of a bygone age to the Miners’ Federation and, like § ov 
the Irish, the miners have had to pay a high price for the lack J ex 
of vision of their leaders. There is a good example of this J gr 
spirit in a recent book, “ Britain’s Coal,’’ by Margaret § th 
Heinemann, with a foreword by Mr. W. Lawther. The § sis 
writer once again recalls the efforts of a Durham coalowner to fan 
break a strike of over one hundred years ago ; judged by the 


standards of 1944, these efforts stand condemned, but it § oft 
should be remembered that the best years of this man’s life La 
were spent as a famous general prior to the Battle of Waterloo! F dec 
The repetition of this story shows that the policy of the miner § wa 
is to keep alive animosities engendered years ago. Anyone § the 
who has had any connection with miners is very quick to§ wit 
recognise their sterling qualities. Their record in the last war § of: 
was magnificent and is only equalled by their performance in 
this. There isa tendency in certain quarters to blame them § nev 
for the recent unauthorised strikes: the truth of the matter § cha 
is that they have lost confidence in their leaders. A lack of § for 
discipline in a Trade Union is a sure sign of the failure of f sch 
leadership. tak 
The Mining Association have looked outside their ranks § anc 
fora leader. This is a wise course as such a man can view the § leac 
coalfields from a national and not from a district point off atti 
view ; further, having been a consumer all his life he can§ rdle 
still regard the problem from this angle. But better than§ to ; 
this he comes to the industry free from all prior bitterness. If sear 
recommended such an appointment fifteen years ago becaus§ will 
I believed it might mark the start of anew era. Similarly, itf rela 
would be an excellent thing if the Federation were to appoint of a 
as their President an experienced trade union official from§ ope 
outside. He, too, would be free from the legacy of animosity. § that 
He would probably be in favour of state ownership but if ths§ of c 
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the existing leaders, be prepared to co-operate with the other 
rtner in industry to improve conditions in which they were 
both so vitally concerned. 

The nation is being told by the Federation that nationalisa- 
tion is the burning question among miners. It is even sug- 
gested that discipline cannot be maintained so long as the 
mines remain in private hands; it is averred that men 
cannot be expected to work to support the profit motive, 
except their own profit. The Federation, of course, promised 
the miner that, whatever the conditions under which he works 
may be, there will be an immediate improvement under state 
ownership. However, the miner is a shrewd individual ; he 
knows there can be no permanent improvement in his industry 
with falling production. I have yet to be convinced that the 
average miner is very interested in the question of state 
ownership versus private enterprise. I admit that my 
experience is limited ; still, I have spent many hours under- 
ground and have talked to hundreds of miners; I have met 
them in their leisure time ; I have served in a Battery con- 
sisting mainly of miners, both at home and in the Middle East, 
and I cannot help feeling that if there was this deep desire to 
eliminate private enterprise I should have come across it more 
often. The truth is that it exists mainly in the minds of 
Labour politicians. What the miner is interested in is a 
decent wage and fair conditions; by that is meant high 
wages : adequate leisure in which to enjoy his wages and 
therefore the shortest hours economically possible : holidays 
with pay and extended social services to protect him in time 
of need. 

At this present juncture, the Mining Association under its 
new leader, Mr. Foote, is in process of formulating a new 
charter for the mining industry. It would perhaps be wisest 
for the critics to suspend judgment until the details of the 
scheme are laid before them. Let the coalowners, however, 
take note that the nation has reached the end of its patience 
and that this is positively their last chance. Let the miners’ 
leaders too remember that the public has had enough of their 
attitude of non-co-operation ; let them therefore play a useful 
role in promoting the welfare of the men and not merely seek 
to advance political aims. No system of working the coal 
seams can expect to function efficiently without mutual good- 
will and no rate of real wages can be paid that does not bear 
relation to output per man. If the nation decides in favour 
of a change of ownership let those in control at present co- 
operate willingly in the necessary transfer, but it is to be hoped 
that Mr. Foote will produce a scheme based on the principle 
of controlled private enterprise which will provide coal with 
Maximum efficiency at a reasonable price and yet can pay the 
high wages which miners deserve. CASTLEREAGH. 


THE TROUBLED DOMINION 


I 
SouTH AFRICA has always presented peculiar problems to an 
Empire of which a considerable proportion of its white popu. 
lation are reluctant and resentful citizens. The Afrikaner, 
like the Irishman, has a long memory for his wrongs, real or 
imagined ; and these memories have been kept alive and 
inflamed by the lawyers and predikants whom the Afrikaner 
people throw up in abundance. In this war, ‘‘ His Majesty’s 
Opposition,” led by Dr. D. F. Malan, has not only prayed for 
a German victory but has sprouted thoroughly Nazified 
branches—the Broederbond, Mr. Oswald Pirow’s New Order 
group, and Dr. J. F. J. van Rensburg’s Ossewa Brandwag— 
which supplement political propaganda with terrorist methods 
and thuggery. Many British soldiers, sailors and airmen have 
drunk deep of the waters of South African hospitality ; but 
for others South Africa will be painfully associated with 
ambushes and beatings-up in the back streets of Pretoria and 
other towns. 

The issue is immensely complicated by the overshadowing, 
watchful and increasingly resentful presence of the black and 
brown millions who form the bulk of the population. Here is 
another problem South Africa thrusts upon the Empire. The 
Union’s aggressively illiberal native policy led to an undignified 
tug of war between General Hertzog and Whitehall for posses- 
sion of the Protectorates. The British Government refused 
to give them up so long as the Union’s native policy remained 
such that a Basuto uprising would probably have been the 
least of the troubles to follow transfer. The demand was not 
renewed, but there are signs that it may be in the near future. 
Marshal Smuts has been talking impatiently of bits of territory 
sandwiched in and spoiling the Union’s symmetry. When he 
discusses those ‘“‘anomalies”’ he is obviously thinking of 
Basutoland, Swaziland and Bechuanaland, and the enormity 
of a state of affairs which allows the peoples of these little 
countries to go about their business unfettered by pass laws 
and even, on occasion, daring to shake hands with Europeans. 
A renewal of the South African demand for transfer is obv- 
ously imminent, and is bound to prove highly embarrassing. 
It is not that the gap between the Union’s native policy and 
the policy pursued in other parts of British Africa has been 
narrowed by any change of heart on South Africa’s part ; 00 
the contrary, the Union stands unrepentant where it did, 
while the gap has been widened by the rapid improvements 
and developments now taking shape in the British African 
colonies. But the Union obviously expects some reward fot 
her part in the war, and untiring propaganda has convinced 
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most South Africans that their troops conquered Italy practi- 
cally single-handed. 

The treatment of Indians in South Africa provides another 
problem for the Empire. Most of the Union’s Indians are 
resident in Natal, in which province they now equal and 
threaten presently to outstrip the Europeans in numbers. 
The great majority of them were born in the country and 
know no other; South Africa is their home. They are 
intelligent and industrious. But they are denied all political 
rights and any part in municipal or provincial affairs, and 
they are socially segregated and despised. The results are 
what one might expect. Like the Jews, they have been 
compelled to canalise their considerable energies into trade 
and commerce. Some of them have become rich, have bought 
land, shops and hotels and are still rapidly extending their 
activities. Last year legislation was enacted to curb them, 
and Marshal Smuts declared that Durban must at all costs 
remain a European city. But this year Senator Clarkson, a 
Cabinet Minister from Natal, boldly attacked this policy, and 
declared that Indians could not for ever remain disenfranchised. 
Partly prodded by him, and partly spurred on by the outcry 
which its action had raised both in India and in Britain, the 
Government tried to win the province’s consent to replacing 
the new repressive legislation with a draft ordinance which 
Indians themselves would help to work, and which would 
achieve the goal of social segregation. 

The storm which this proposal raised is still blowing in all 
its fury. White Natalians have demanded Senator Clarkson’s 
resignation ; they howled down a personal appeal for tolerance 
from the Prime Minister which was read out at a public meet- 
ing; and a group of Durban business men very influential in 
municipal politics sent a message to the Nationalists in the 
Free State, whom they described affectionately as ‘ our 
brothers,”’ appealing for support against the ‘“‘ Indian menace.” 
A strong section is prepared to support Dr. Malan at the next 
election—his victory would mean a republic—if the Govern- 
ment does not climb down, and some of them are reported to 
have donated funds to the Fascist Ossewa Brandwag. With 
the aid of such prejudices and such support Hitler climbed to 
power in Germany. 

Such are the disquieting political factors now at work in 
South Africa. But, as always, it is the native problem which 
bulks largest in the Dominion’s affairs. The full extent of 
native servitude would take too long to unfold here ; some 
idea of it may be gained from official statistics which reveal 
that every year over I00,000 natives are convicted of in- 
fringing the numerous and complicated pass laws, most of 
them being sent to prison, and that recently the Union’s ° 
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crowded gaols had to be relieved of all native prisoners servin 


three months and under, in order to make room for the fresh da 
streams emerging convicted from the overworked courts, # 
But meanwhile I have before me a report of the proceedings : 
of a special conference of the Transvaal Agricultural Union, § ° 
held in August, which throws more light on South African ~ 
affairs than any number of statistics and blue books. + 
The Minister of Native Affairs, Major Piet van der Byl, i: 
was present; and throughout the proceedings he was in , 
undignified and unhappy retreat. Urging the delegates not “ 
to ask him to do “ impossible things which would savour of th 
conscripted labour,” he appealed to the farmers to recognise 
that a change in the pass laws would have to be made eventu- . 
ally; in the past three years, 348,000 natives had been = 
prosecuted for pass offences, and many young natives not in ; 
trouble before had been brought into contact with real ; 
criminal types in the cells as a result. - 
The Congress’s reply was to pass unanimously a resolution “a 
requesting the Government “ to leave the existing pass laws 
intact and to apply them more stringently.”” Having thus — 
demonstrated their contempt for the Minister, who had in 
talked some nonsense about Europeans being trustees for the rp 
natives, the Congress proceeded to pass a number of other “a 
resolutions in similar vein—a “ reasonable but cheap ”’ diet fn 
for native workers, no maximum hours, compulsory regis § 4p, 
tration of labourers, with “identity cards” for all natives rea 
over 14, the removal of “ idle natives ’’ from urban areas, and fin 
the recruitment of Government jabour from the protectorates 
and the reserves so as not to interfere with a plentiful and; 
cheap supply for the farmers. They also proposed to increas § ,, 
this supply (and make it still cheaper) by demanding that the# 4, 
Government establish concentration camps for short-term 4, 
native convicts, on which they would be free to draw. pa 
Having got the bit well in their teeth, the farmers then§ 4: 
turned a critical eye on a rash proposal which the Minister 4 
had made for labour inspectors to go round farms and se 4, 
how the natives were being treated. Major van der Byl waft, 
suitably abject. He pleaded that the proposal had bea§ ,,, 
misunderstood. He had not intended, he said, that thee§ | 
inspectors should in any way resemble those appointed by§ ,, 
the Department of Labour to inspect factories. They would pr 
be appointed only if the “ great majority ” of farmers wanted jp, 
them ; and they would only visit farmers who supported the pn 
scheme. | 
The Minister’s humble attitude emphasises a cardind : 
factor in South African affairs, which is that the effective int 


government of the country is still in the hands of a backward 
and reactionary farming community which ignores evéelyR op), 
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danger signal and risks internal disturbance and the ostracisa- 
tion of the whole world—of which the Minister himself warned 
them in his speech. This community holds the majority of 
votes and the Government must approach it cap in hand 
every time it proposes a reform ; and yet despite its numbers 
it contributes less than 13 per cent. to the national income and 
holds South Africa back from any progress. Two years ago, 
Marshal Smuts said that segregation was dead, and the 
country must evolve a new native policy if it was not to find 
itself being propelled towards the Niagara of a racial war. 
The Transvaal Agricultural Union has supplied the answer. 

It may be that the natives will find one dismal and final 
exit from their present servitude. Paid food and often only 
acash wage of 10s. a month, forced to contribute the labour 
of their whole families, tied to the land by a net of pass laws 
and so-called Masters’ and Servants’ contracts which provide 
severe penalties for ‘‘ desertion,” they are living in conditions 
similar to those which never prevailed in England even before 
the Black Death. A rising tide of disease and malnutrition 
has provoked the outspoken comments of many doctors. 
Infant mortality is very high—sometimes exceeding 400 per 
1,000 births. Mrs. Margaret Ballinger, the well-known M.P., 
has observed that overseas specialists in deficiency diseases 
find the Union a rich field for research, and has warned us that 
the natives may be dying out. Even the Transvaal Agricul- 
tural Union, which can so easily cow a Cabinet Minister, would 
find it difficult to intimidate an epidemic into surrender. 

Happily there are signs, very faint as yet, but growing, 
of another way of release being opened up for the natives. In 
an address to the business community of Johannesburg in 
August, Dr. H. J. van Eck, the brilliant managing director of 
the Industrial Development Corporation, a State enterprise, 
outlined a programme for progress in South Africa which 
differs startlingly from anything that has gone before, but 
which fits into Marshal Smuts’s denunciation of segregation 
delivered at Cape Town in 1942. Dr. van Eck, and his still 
more brilliant chief, Dr. van der Bijl, are plainly new types of 
men on the South African scene. They have made their 
mistakes ; Iscor, which was to have done so much, remains a 
costly iron-and-steel monopoly, bolstered by tariffs and 
preferential railway rates. Nevertheless Dr. van der Bijl and 
Dr. van Eck are as different from the politician-lawyer- 
predikant class which has hitherto represented the Boers as 
chalk from cheese. They are no advocates of racialism, it is 
doubtful if politics attract them in any degree. But they are 
Interested in efficiency. They see the Union as a backward 
omen with a shockingly low productivity. They want to 
end that, 
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Sweeping aside all outworn racial and colour concepts, Dr, 
van Eck told the businessmen that the real problem was to 
increase production—and consumption. Farming would have 
to be drastically overhauled. Export of subsidised food while 
the mass of the people starved was absurd—and bad business, 
The gold mines must be maintained, but no considerable 
expansion of their activity could be expected. Their contri- 
bution to the national income was probably now at its peak 
and was more likely to decline than to increase. To raise 
productivity therefore it would be necessary to tum to 
scientific management in secondary industry, to exploit the 
Union’s hitherto neglected base minerals and raw materials, 
and to enlist all sections of the community, both black and 
white, in that enterprise. 

In the Union’s war factories, said Dr. van Eck, natives 
had already shown tremendous signs of adaptability and 
initiative. He brushed aside their supposed innate mental 
inferiority as an exploded delusion. Given education, care 
and proper food, they could become as skilled as Europeans. 
With a skilled labour force increased from under two to over 
ten million, with a growing network of schools and technical 
colleges, and with all the resources of science and engineering, 
the Union could lay the foundations for an entirely new and 
infinitely more prosperous economy. The traditional picture 
of the “ illimitable’’"—but generally barren and drought- 
stricken—veld, should give way to a new and exciting picture 
of untapped resources of coal, iron and chrome ore. 

It remains to be seen whether this transformation can really 
be effected. Dr. van Eck may be a visionary—he also happens 
nevertheless to be a first-class business man and highly trained 
engineer. There can be little doubt that an attempt at least 
should be made along these lines. The alternative is to stay 
for ever in the fifteenth century, with an increasingly restive 
and resentful slave population held down on the farms, and 
with the latent talents which Dr. van Eck indicated imprisoned 
for ever behind colour bars. Even now, the new South Africa 
is struggling to break through the crust of the old. Native 
workers in the towns are better dressed than they have been, 
better spoken, and carry themselves with a more confident ait. 
Even in the remote Transkei, visiting M.P.’s recently found 
schools with native pupils who, they said, were as alert and 
well-instructed as any European children—though the schools 
were badly equipped, and the headmasters earned the princely 
salary of {10a month. The farmers may soon find themselves 
faced with the choice of either frank and open repression, of 
of grudging acquiescence in the new order. 

South Africa, then, may escape disaster. But if it does 30, 
it will only be by a hairsbreadth. Old prejudices are strong, 
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and will struggle violently for survival. The farmers are still 

litically powerful, and have as their allies the actively 
malignant predikants, lawyers and demagogues who are the 
natural leaders of a majority of the Afrikaners. They have 
got their grip on the schools and the universities and they will 
not easily let go. Even Cape Town University still resists 
attempts to train Africans as medical aides, and refuses to 
let non-European students touch even the corpses which 
white fingers have dissected. At the end of August it was 
announced that the universities of Pretoria, Stellenbosch, 
Potchefstroom and Bloemfontein had decided not to attend 
anational social welfare conference summoned by the Govern- 
ment, because non-Europeans had also been invited. It was 
reported that certain Afrikaans organisations, and the Dutch 
Reformed Church, might also stay away. Mr. Lawrence, the 
Minister of Welfare, pleaded that arrangements had been 
made for the “social separation of Europeans and non- 
Europeans at the conference’’—a somewhat unpleasant 
gesture of appeasement calculated to embolden rather than 
discourage the reactionaries. 

Plainly it is a race between reform and catastrophe ; the 
result will be touch-and-go. South Africa is likely to go on 
supplying the Enripire with plenty of headaches for some 
time to come. 

ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 


REAFFORESTATION 


IF a vote were taken of the population of Great Britain jp 
favour of the reafforestation of the country, the answer would 
undoubtedly be in the affirmative. Yet if the same question 
was put to those who assemble in the clubs in the great 
cities and towns throughout the country, and to the members 
of the House of Commons, it is doubtful if even a minority 
would be able to say that they had given half an houwr’s 
consideration to the subject. All of those concerned represent 
the activities and decisions which control the destiny of the 
country, and all have enjoyed the beauty and vigour of health 
resulting from the beneficial actions of their forefathers. 

As evidence of this, a publication entitled The Statesmen’s 
Year Book is issued, for the use of Members of Parliament and 
aspirant candidates. This devotes five pages to the League 
of Nations, five and a half to the International Labour 
Organisation, two pages to Education in Germany, etc., but 
the word Forestry is conspicuous by its absence. 

In 1919 it was decided that the reafforestation of the 
country had become a necessity. For the first time for at 
least 100 years the subject was seriously considered by the 
Government of the day, resulting in a decision of supreme 
importance. The Forestry Commission emerged, entrusted with 
an expenditure of 3} millions to cover the following ten years. 

It is desirable, and in any case informative, if, with the 
results of some twenty years before us, we were to enquire 
into the nature of the original arrangements and the manner 
in which they have been conducted. 

Under the Forestry Act of 1919 the Commission was 
established with a Board of eight Commissioners (Lord 
Lovat being appointed Chairman) three of whom were to be 
paid in the aggregate a sum of £4,500, divisible as the Treasury 
might direct, five Commissioners acting in an_ honorary 
capacity. The power placed in their hands was almost 
unlimited. It is here perhaps that the question of its establish- 
ment, and a study of the last twenty years of administration 
requires investigation. According to the Report, one member 
of the Commission must have technical knowledge, but why 
only one? A great number of experienced practical foresters 
were available, including many who had distinguished them- 
selves—some in practice and others through a study of 
scientific forestry. 

A reference to the events which led to the final conclusion 
would seem to suggest that it was only at the last moment 
it was decided that one Commissioner should have technical 
knowledge. The foundation of the Commission, therefore, 
would appear to have been on the basis of a political organisa- 
tion. How did they interpret their trust ? The object was 
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undoubtedly to establish the greatest number of trees in the 
shortest possible time, and at the least possible cost, and after 
more than twenty years are we satisfied that the best results 
have been attained? That grave dissatisfaction has been 
expressed by a large number of people cannot be denied, and 
I have been informed that on an average one question per 
week has been asked in the House of Commons on the forestry 
roblem. 

In this article I propose to limit our enquiries to two 
important aspects of a many-sided problem—private owner- 
ship and the financial side. It was recently stated in Parlia- 
ment by a Cabinet Minister that during this present war 
93 per cent. of the supply of English timber had been produced 
from private ownership—a most important factor. 

In 1937 the B.B.C. broadcast on three occasions what was 
announced to be ‘‘ A Discussion’ on Forestry. During the 
course of this the Chairman is reported to have said that 
“because twice before the woodlands were in like condition, 
we need not be unhappy about them to-day. . . . Some of 
the best woodlands in the country are in private hands, and 
moreover what supplies of mature timber we now have are 
due mainly to private initiative. . . . Let us hope that the 
landowners of Britain will rise to the occasion as they have 
done twice before.’’ Are we satisfied that the part which the 
private owners have taken in the past, and the importance 
of that which they may take in the future, has received the 
recognition that it deserves from the Commissioners ? 

In a letter to The Times on July 2tst last year, Mr. C. P. 
Ackers called attention in very pungent terms to the failure 
of the Commission in encouraging private enterprise, and to 
the fact that there were a great number of highly qualified 
men who, he said, had far greater experience than those who 
were appointed, whose services were not considered. As a 
close observer I find myself in complete accord with Mr. Ackers. 
_ An exhaustive study of the Annual Reports suggests that 
little assistance has been given to private owners. 

The contributions to private owners show an average 
yearly expenditure of £16,800, but in the year 1921-22 no 
less a sum than £51,050 was expended, and the enquirer 
would like to know why. When we should have expected to 
see a steadily increasing annual figure, on the contrary it was 
diminishing. Some indication of the landowners’ view was 
shown by Lord Lovat, a former Chairman of the Commission, 
who, in 1930, at a meeting of the Society of “‘ The Men of the 
Trees” at Chelsea, addressed by him, said “I cannot advise 
anyone to plant another tree in England.” The landowner 
has not had a fair deal, either during the war of 1914-18 or 
the present one. While in both cases the Government was 
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spending vast sums in the purchase of foreign and Dominion 
timber, the landowner was forced to part with his property 
at a far lower rate. TH 

When we consider the hope expressed by the Chairman in [ bee 
1937—that co-operation might be encouraged on the part of | of 
the landowners, and we are told in this state of emergency | mo 
93 per cent. of the timber was provided by them, we are } lat 
naturally surprised at the meagre offer made to the owners | sto 
in the past, and the new financial proposals offered in the } In 
1943 Report. pul 

Were the hopes of the Chairman of the Forestry Commis. | in 
sion as expressed in 1937 supported by the Commission from | Th 
its institution to the present day ? mu 

The Report of 1938 quotes a figure of {10 per acre as the | me 
cost of planting. The Commission has offered the private } gre 
owner {2 per acre for softwoods and {4 per acre for hard. | bes 
woods, coupled with onerous conditions, difficult to all and | cus 
impossible to most. But is the figure of £10 per acre accurate? | ob\ 

Perhaps my own experience might be of interest. Two | ac 
years ago last March I started planting, for the first period [ cla 
with two men, and the last nine months with three. Altogether } bei 
about 17} acres have been covered, consisting of Scots pine, § to: 
Norway spruce, Corsican pine, with a few larch and black § per 
poplar, altogether about 75,000 trees. A small percentage § sha 
failed last year and these have been replaced. Assistance § of ¢ 
from the Forestry Commission—none ; cost (my services not f up. 
valued) has been to date about {24 per acre. At the present — mai 
date all the trees seem to be doing well. the 

The total expenditure of the Forestry Commission for § Sas 
the twenty years 1s {12,428,111, which sum includes {2,673,336 | so 1 
for “‘ receipts,” of which little detail is given. The actual area | the 
planted within this period, according to the Report, appears f dra 
to be 368,878 acres, although, still according to the Report, 
438,171 acres were purchased, and 216,816 acres leased. the 

If we deduct the sum of £336,420 for private afforestation, ¢ tot 
and the further sum of {1,674,178 being the sum arrived at by | a t 
taking the areas given in the Report as purchased, at the} Jar 
average price of the purchase, the figure remaining is} mf 
£10,417,513. In the absence of any further information we f 9}i 
are forced to accept this figure as the cost of the planting. f fror 
Dividing the acreage into this sum the cost would appear tof had 
be in the neighbourhood of £28 per acre. 


The beauty and wealth of the woodlands throughout § upv 
these islands have been fostered and increased for 100 yeats§ int 
and perhaps more. This fortunate situation has resulted from § sign 
the wisdom, energy and activity of the private owner, whos § Cere 
interests have been insensibly ignored step by step. inst 

ALEXANDER L. Howarb. § to! 
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HARA KIRI 


THERE are few foreign words adopted into English that have 
been so shamefully entreated as the two which form the subject 
of this article. ‘‘ Harry-Karry ” is the form in which they 
most usually appear, but there are others. The actual trans- 
lation of the words is ‘‘ stomach-cutting,” “‘ hara’”’ being the 
stomach and “‘ kivi”’ the root or participle of the verb to cut. 
In polite society it is almost invariably referred to as “‘ Sep- 
puki,” written with identical ideographs, but pronounced as 
in the written, in contradistinction to the spoken language. 
This is considered more elegant and comme-il-faut, and is 
much as if it were to be spoken of as “ Incision of the Abdo- 
men.” Basil Hall Chamberlain who in his time was the 
greatest authority on all ‘“‘ Things Japanese ”—the title of his 
best known work—declares that it was not an aboriginal 
custom, but evolved during the Middle Ages, probably to 
obviate the disgrace of capture in battle. It came thus to be 
a characteristic and prerogative of the Samurai, or military 
class—the first of the four estates of the realm, the others 
being farmers, artisans and merchants. A Samurai sentenced 
to death by his feudal lord for a misdemeanour or crime was 
permitted thus to die by his own hand instead of suffering the 
shame of execution. In the course of time an elaborate code 
of ceremonial rules governing the commission of the deed grew 
up. The utmost courtesy had to be shown to the condemned 
man by those in charge of him, and the sequence of events in 
the final ceremony most strictly observed. Boys of the 
Samurai class were carefully instructed in all these observances 
so that there might be no breach of etiquette on the day when 
they might find themselves the chief actors in the sanguinary 
drama. 

The traditional method was for the principal, attired in 
the ceremonial hempen dress, to be deferentially conducted 
to the place which had been specially prepared—frequently in 
a temple—where he knelt and sat back on his heels in the 
Japanese fashion. A raised tray was then placed on the floor 
in front of him on which lay the regulation dirk with a blade 
93 inches long, sharp as a razor. Having disengaged his arms 
from his kimono and allowed the upper part of it to fall, he 
had to take up the dirk, stab himself deeply in the left side of 
his stomach, and having drawn it slowly across, make a slight 
upward cut when it had reached the right. It was considered 
in the highest degree improper to utter a sound or evince any 
sign of pain or emotion during the whole of this agonising 
ceremony. Some 200 years ago a humane innovation was 
instituted in the procedure. The condemned man was allowed 
to be attended by a friend, known as a kaishaku, an expert 
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swordsman, who sometimes when he bent forward to take the} /t 
dirk from the tray, and sometimes immediately he had stabbed | 2” 
himself with it, struck his head off and thus saved him from } W° 
a lingering and painful death. 
_To any interested in the highly elaborate details of the} %' 
etiquette of hara kirt I recommend Mitford’s Tales of Old stu 
Japan, which has a whole chapter devoted to it. The com.} 
mission of the act as a judicial award has long since been | 
abolished, the last recorded instance being that of Také hin 
Zenzaburo, the officer who ordered his men to fire on the} the 
foreign troops at Kobe in the sixties of last century. (Parep-} 4 
thetically I had better say here that in Japan the family name} '- 
is placed first.) He was sentenced to it by the Shogunate—} &™! 
doubtless with reluctance—and Mitford, who was detailed to} tho 
witness it as representing the British contingent, gives a grim and 
and realistic account of the ceremony. ban 
Voluntary hara kiri is performed from a variety of motives, } 19 
the most compelling of which is the avoidance of capture in} 1 
battle. A comparatively modern instance of this was in 1904, 
during the Russo-Japanese War, when a transport, the 
Hitachi Maru, taking troops over to Korea, was intercepted} Pot 
by a Russian cruiser. Flight and resistance being equally hav 
impossible, she stopped when summoned to surrender, but} the 
when the Russians came to collect their prisoners, all they 
found alive were the civilian crew. The officers had retired tog tho 
their cabins and committed hara kiri and the men hadf st 
bayoneted each other. The episode has been commemorated Y@! 
in an epic poem which I once heard declaimed to an obbligato —th 
on the biwa, an instrument shaped like a mandolin, the his 1 
strings of which were swept dramatically with an ivory deve 


plectrum during the recital, to heighten the effect. I 
Another notable instance took place when the Laiotung pon 
ea 


peninsula, ceded by China after her defeat in 1894, was given 
up under pressure of France, Germany and Russia. Forty 
military officers there and then performed hara kirt to demon- by t 
strate their shame and disapproval at what they considereda 
weak sacrifice of the national interest. 

Hara kiri has not infrequently been performed as af 8f@V 
protest, calculated to appeal more profoundly to both the 
official and the public mind than any other, against some 
policy considered contrary to the interests of the country orf * 
derogatory to her honour. The usual procedure is to make af ° 
written statement of the reasons for commission of the att, 
known as a kaki oki, directed to the authorities concerned, 
and in the popular imagination immensely reinforced thereby. 
Chamberlain quotes an instance of this in the case of! 
certain Lieutenant Ohara in 1891 who left instructions for hi 
kaki oki to be sent to the Tokyo News Agency for publicatiot 
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It called attention to the increasing encroachments of Russia, 
and he evidently felt that, without this dramatic emphasis, his 
words would pass unheeded. 

I can remember one somewhat similar case during my tour 
of duty as Military Attaché in T6ky6. Two young university 
students who felt dissatisfied with the China policy of the 
Government lay in wait for Mr. Abé, the head of the bureau 
of the Foreign Office dealing with that country, and stabbed 
him to death on his return to his house one evening. One of 
them fled, and I never heard whether he was subsequently 
arrested. The other was made of sterner stuff. He returned 
to his room and, kneeling on an opened map of China, dis- 
embowelled himself in the statutory way. It was at the time 
thought probable that the boys were members of the notorious 
and fanatical Kokuryu-kai—the ‘‘ Black Dragon Society ’’—a 
band of fanatical patriots led by a sinister old man named 
Toyama Mitsuru. He is reputed to have been the instigator 
of most of the political murders that have happened in Japan 
this century, including those of four Cabinet Ministers in 1936. 
He is now an old man, close on go, but said still to be the most 
potent secret influence in the shaping of Japanese policy. I 
have little doubt that he was concerned in the elaboration of 
the plot to attack Pearl Harbour. 

Suicide from patriotic motives is not confined to men, 
though far less frequent amongst women. The most recent 
instance occurred during the fighting round Shanghai some 
years ago, when the wife of an officer on service cut her throat 
—the recognised method of suicide for women—so as to relieve 
his mind of anxiety on her account and thus enable him to 
devote his entire energies to the campaign. 

By far the most famous historic instance of hava kiri is 
that of the forty-seven Ronin * in 1793, after avenging the 
death of their feudal lord, who, for his unsuccessful effort to 
avenge an insult by a court official, had been sentenced to it 
by the Shogun. His retainers, who thereafter became Ronin, 
having avenged his death by killing the official, were similarly 
sentenced, as from the first they knew was inevitable. Their 
graves in the grounds of a temple in Tokyé6 are still constantly 
visited and flowers laid on them. They are, and are likely to 
remain, the chief heroes of Japanese history. The whole 
story, which is as well known as that of the murder of Thomas- 
a-Becket—probably even better—is, for those who are 
Interested, admirably recorded, with every detail, in the 
Tales of Old Japan, already mentioned. 

Probably the most frequent pretext for the commission of 
hara kiri was atonement for any dereliction of duty or failure 
in the performance of one, even if entirely involuntary and 

* Literally ‘‘ Wave-man,”’ i.e., ‘‘ Free Lance.” 
VOL. CXXIII. 3 
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unavoidable. A deep sense of responsibility is one of the} Ww 
most noteworthy traits of the Japanese, and is instilled into } fo 
them from their childhood. The act confers plenary absolution | dé 
for almost any crime, and removes all stigma from the family | wt 
name. It was said that prisoners taken in the Russo-Japanese | th 
War were adjured by their families thus to clear the disgrace, } hi 
and that many did. "Tt re 

In only one instance of the deed was I personally acquainted 
with the actual principal. That was General Count Nogi, and | al 
the story is one of such touching significance and such an out. { Ia’ 
standing event in the history of Japan, that the details are} of 
well worth recording here, so far as I remember them. Genera] | th 
Nogi had for long been known and respected throughout the | by 
country as an exemplar of all the knightly virtues. He had] th 
commanded the 3rd Army which, at an appalling sacrifice of | 
life, had captured Port Arthur. I saw those shell-pitted slopes | ce 
and shattered forts not long after the campaign had ended,{_ th 
and marvelled that men could have been induced to face that {fit 
“imminent, deadly breach.”’ m¢ 

One of his two sons was fighting under him there, and was} _ see 
killed in an attempt to capture 203 Metre Hill, the key of the} wh 
fortress; the other had fallen previously at the Battle off am 
Nanshan. When, after the fall of Port Arthur, its defender,f cat 
General Stoessel, offered his condolences, his great-hearted§ ir 
reply was that he was glad that his sons’ lives should have sel: 
been given in actions of such importance, and that they weref up: 
“as nothing compared with the objectives.’’ The lossesf the 
sustained in the attack were certainly terrific, and there can} tur 
be no doubt that Nogi, in the characteristic Japanese way,} ph 
felt personally responsible for this. I remember that at the} dre 
time of his return, the rumour was current that, at his first} An 
audience by the Emperor, he had urged that as he had on his} Pri 
hands the blood of so many of His Majesty’s subjects, he might} = wh: 
be permitted in reparation to commit hava kirz, and that the} mig 
Emperor had forbidden it for so long as he should be alive) adc 
The sequel would make it appear that there was some truth} ten 
in this, but the actual history of what took place at this} thr 
moving interview will probably never be known. Thereafter,f Oki 
till the Emperor’s death, Nogi devoted the considerable grantf had 
of money he. had been voted by the Diet for his services 0 
public objects, and became Chief Instructor to the preset 
Emperor, then a boy, and in addition President of the Peer§ his 
School. thri 

Then, in July 1912, the Emperor Mutsuhito, posthumous the 
known as Meiji, died. It was this Emperor who, with th} viow 
inspiration and help of the late Prince It6, had done so much 
to lead the Japanese nation from their medizeval, orientd 
civilisation towards that of the West, and throughout Japag wit! 
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was regarded—as he still is—with even more than the pro- 
found and affectionate reverence invariably accorded to a 
descendant of the mythological Sun Goddess. Deep and 
universal mourning fell upon the country. I well remember 
the moving spectacle of the immense crowd of citizens during 
his illness on their knees before the palace, praying for his 
recovery. 

The funeral ceremonies were fixed for September 14, and 
all the Great Powers sent representatives, our own being the 
late Prince Arthur of Connaught, to whom a Staff of Japanese 
officials, civil and military, was attached, of which Nogi was 
the chief. Only a few months previously he had been decorated 
by the King with the Grand Cross of the Bath and invested by 
the British Ambassador, Sir Claud Macdonald. 

‘ As in the case of all members of the Imperial House, the 
ceremonies were held at midnight, and I always look back on 
them as being the most dignified, impressive and entirely 
fitting to the occasion of any I have ever witnessed. Next 
morning, when my servant came to call me, I was surprised to 
see that he had in his hand a newspaper, and still more so 
when, in a voice of the deepest emotion, he read from it the 
announcement that, on the report of the gun fired when the 
catafalque left the palace, General Nogi had committed hara 
kin, and that at the same time Countess Nogi had killed her- 
self by cutting her throat. Their bodies were found in the 
upstairs room of their little house, into which they had locked 
themselves after giving orders that they were not to be dis- 
turbed, he in his uniform of a General, with the Emperor’s 
photograph on a desk in front of him, and she in ceremonial 
dress, with the family crest on the sleeves of the kimono. 
Amongst the several kaki ok1 he left was one addressed to 
Prince Arthur, in which he apologised for the inconvenience 
which, as Chief of his Entertainment Committee, his action 
might be causing him. Another was a lengthy document 
addressed to the Imperial Household Department, the con- 
tents of which have never been made public. No doubt it 
threw light on his motive in committing the deed. Count 
Okuma, the Premier, declared that he thought the old General 
had decided as soon as the Emperor should die to follow his 
beloved master into the shades, and I think this may well 
have influenced him to some extent. He had had to act as 
his own kaishaku, and had completed the grim tragedy by 
thrusting the point of his sword into his throat after making 
the prescribed double cut in his stomach. Two days pre- 
viously he had been at our Embassy in connection with the 
plans of the Entertainment Committee which, as I had been 
temporarily attached to Prince Arthur’s staff, he discussed 
With me. He showed in neither manner nor speech any sign 
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of the intention he must long previously have formed, and it 
was, in fact, impossible to realise that he had anything at all 
on his mind beyond the business in hand—the desire that 
everything should proceed without hitch. His suicide made 
an indescribable sensation throughout Japan. Crowds flocked 
in from all over the country to attend the funeral, and it was 
certainly affecting to see the evidences of universal grief and 
at the same time reverential approbation with which the 
people without exception regarded it. Some days later | 
received a letter from a Japanese officer friend who had been 
much in England and spoke and wrote the language fluently, 
“Was it not a beautiful death ?”’ he wrote; and in the 
opinion of every Japanese it certainly was. He now takes 
rank with Kusunoki Masashige, the medizval hero, whose 
end was a similar one, and his grave is visited by a constant 
stream of pilgrims who come to do reverence to his gallant 
spirit. 

In Japan suicide carries with it none of the stigma and 
reprobation which with us it does, and for a variety of motives 
is of comparatively frequent occurrence. For lovers whose 
marriage is impossible because of parental opposition or for 
other reasons, the traditional method of suicide is known as 
shinju—tying themselves together and jumping into the sea. 
Students who fail in their examinations not infrequently allow 
themselves to be washed over the Kegon waterfall at Chiizenji, 
above Nikk6é ; and at one time this was so fashionable that a 
policeman was posted on the bank above the fall to prevent 
it. Hara kirt, however, is rarely performed by any but a 
member of the fighting services, as this method of quitting 
life was formerly their prerogative. Before she finally goes 
down before the combined power of Britain and America, | 
fully expect to see a number oi instances of this futile but 
uncompromising impulse of die-hard patriotism. Tradition 
in Japan dies hard, and this one is deeply rooted in the 
mentality of the race, defying the disapproval of Christendom, 
and preserving and even venerating it as a sort of national 
sacrament, immune from the modern urge to acquire the 
habits and customs of Western civilisation. The officer who 
takes his life thus for what is considered to be a valid motive 
is regarded with respect and approval—never with repro- 
bation. The first and most important of these is, as I have 
already said, to obviate the disgrace of capture in battle, even 
when wounded and helpless, this being considered the crown- 
ing degradation for a Samurai. Whatever Christendom may 
feel about the ethics of suicide, it is impossible to withhold a 
meed of admiration for such an unflinching sacrifice of life for 
an ideal, however mistaken. 

JoHN C SOMERVILLE. 
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A HOUSE IN NORMANDY 


June, 1944. The Thames flows peacefully, reflecting the 
leaves and the flowers on its banks, the delicate blue of the 
heavens. Feathery clouds sail in the sky, southwards, towards 
Normandy. . . . Here is peace, happiness, smiling life ; over 
there, war, misery, grim death. Here young people, gliding 
slowly down the river, rest, dream, laugh, can look to the 
future with confidence; over there people young and old 
alike see ruin, death around them, the toil of years, nay, 
generations of industry shattered, art treasures destroyed, 
and many of them will not live to see the work of reconstruc- 
tion accomplished. 
* * * * * * 

It was one of those long, grey houses, such as were built 
in Normandy in the course of the 18th century. Its high, 
mossy roof of old tiles seemed made to last for centuries. It 
contained many rooms whose oak panelling dated back to the 
age of Louis XV. Above the mantelpieces large mirrors of 
the period were surmounted by little cherubs playing among 
flowers, or, at the command of Venus, aiming the arrows of 
love at a shepherd and a shepherdess in brocaded clothes. 
Every room contained some rare pieces of furniture, heirlooms 
of many generations. There were several of those delicately 
carved wardrobes such as had been given in bygone years by 
parents to their children on their wedding day. When you 
opened their doors, the fragrance of the orange blossoms 
and of the jasmine worn as a bridal crown by some great 
grandmother was still faintly perceptible. . . . There were 
Louis XV armchairs with gracefully curved legs, their backs 
and seats covered in petit-point. ... There was also a 
harpsichord on which the Mother now played a piece by 
Rameau, and the tinkle of the instrument evoked the grace 
of a century long past, the charm of ladies in silk and lace, 
the courtly manners of their lords with the powdered wigs 
and knee-breeches. . . . 

The laughter of children in the garden below added to the 
peace of the silvery music. A rolling lawn on which they were 
playing stretched between the house and a grove of tall elms, 
in whose shadow a swing swayed in the soft, warm wind, a 
perfect scene for one of Watteau’s ‘‘ fétes galantes.”” The 
noise of a car slowing down, then stopping, was heard. The 
children all ran excitedly to the wrought-iron gates: the 
Father was back from his business in Caen. They hung to 
his neck, they kissed him. The Mother came down from the 
mMusic-room to greet her husband. 

Dinner that evening was a little more elaborate than 
usual. After the oysters and the sdle normande there came 
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a large joint of roast beef followed by petits-pois in a rich 
butter sauce. There were also several kinds of wine, and 
after coffee Benedictine and Cointreau were served. The 
Grandmother, who lived in the village but a few hundred 
yards away, had come to the home where she was always 
tenderly cared for, where she would ever find a welcome, 
For she was very old, and she had known misfortune in her 
life. 

She was not a Norman by birth, but she came from that 
other agricultural province, Picardy. At the age of twenty, she 
had seen the Franco-Prussian war spreading misery over 
France. Her brother had been killed in the fighting ; her father, 
the mayor of her village, was shot by the Germans as a hostage 
for the crime of having given food to some French snipers. 
Furthering their reprisals the Germans had thrown her 
mother and herself into the Street, looted their home of al] 
its valuables, and then set fire to it. Years had gone by. She 
had married, had brought up children. She was living in 
Soissons. The Great War came. Her son was killed at 
Verdun. The Germans shelled Soissons. Again her home and 
all her belongings were destroyed. Now surely she had earned 
the right to rest, to enjoy peace in her daughter’s home, 
among her grandchildren. She hoped that she would not live 
to see another war, another invasion of France by the brutes 
that are called Germans. | 


POSTSCRIPT 


Six years later, June, 1944. The tide of war had passed. 
The old 18th century house is no more. Where it stood isa 
heap of smoking ruins. Nothing remains of the grove of old 
elms but a tangle of stumps and charred branches, of twisted 
metal girders, the remains of a German battery. When 
British soldiers came they found on what had been the lawn 
the corpses of a man, a woman, a boy and two girls, riddled 
with bullets. The Father, the Mother and the children had 
been compelled to come out of their cellar by the Germans, 
who had tried their marksmanship on them with a machine- 
gun. The Grandmother is still alive—though mercifully her 
mind is now blank. Horror has wiped all memory from it, 
and she will never more know sorrow. 


A LETTER FROM HOME 


«|. , Our house has been destroyed by the Boches, first 
plundered, then burnt, and then bombed. Some rooms had 
not been burnt (the staircase and perhaps your bedroom), and 
they have been completely destroyed by bombs. Even the 
trees are spoilt: they are cut or have no more branches of 
leaves. The big chestnut tree which was in front of the window 
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of your bedroom will certainly die ; it has been partly burnt 
by the fire, and the greater number of its branches have been 
cut. The big tree in the yard has been completely burnt, for 
the S.S. soldiers have also burnt the warehouse. We have 
saved almost nothing (only your stamp-collection, a little 

art of mine, and some Indo-Chinese embroidery). We have 
shoes of bad quality, they are worn out. So are our clothes. 
For we could not take any vehicles, the S.S. soldiers having 
stolen our lorries and our motor car. Then, the sole means of 
communication was our feet. The walls of the garden have 
fallen down, and we shall go back to Bretteville in our Grand- 
mother’s house, and try to put an enclosure. We should like 
to go to England for some months. For we could buy in 
England linen, clothes and shoes which are unknown in 
France. I have no more books (neither school-books nor 
others), and it is impossible to find any. I do not know the 
results of the bachot (Higher School Certificate), for our 
papers have been burnt during the fire which has completely 
destroyed the University. 

‘Many citizens from Bretteville evacuated to the Orne 
department, but we preferred staying in Caen, to see the 
English sooner. But we were afraid to be evacuated farther, 
during the last days of the German occupation.” 

R. P. L. LEDESERT. 


PREHISTORIC BRITAIN 


THERE is generally a time-lag in the diffusion of knowledge 
gradually acquired by scientific experts. This is true of the 
results of the patient work of specialists in the study of the 
early history of Britain. It is probable that the historical 
imagination of the ordinary man sees little before the Roman 
occupation but an ancient Briton painted with woad, or a 
“dark Iberian”’ shyly trafficking by St. Michael’s Mount. 
He may read in Trevelyan ‘that for thousands of years, 
wave after wave of sea-going adventurous races, or of races 
pushed behind by other adventurers, was flung upon Britain’s 
southern and eastern shore.’’ He can learn how geographic 
conditions called a halt to the march of one invader after 
another as they approached the mountains north and west, 
He will hear of ‘‘ two big waves of Celtic invasion ”’ that may 
have rolled in as early as 600 B.c., and that before the arrival 


of Julius Cesar the Belge, a Brythonic people from Gaul, 
had established with other tribes a Lebensraum in southem 
England. But all this is vague and indefinite, and the question 
may well arise—what is actually known about the “ big 
waves,” arid their repercussions on one another ? 

It has been the task of modern archeology to differentiate 
in a scientific way the various tribal immigrations into our 
vulnerable island, and to trace the steps of those that found 
a footing here during the half-million years before the Romans 
came. The work has been done by the excavation of hill- 
forts and various types of burial-places, by the minute 
examination and careful classification of all objects discovered, 
whether they be human remains or things made by the hand 
of man for use in peace or war ; such from the strata in which 
they lie give their own record of their date; much new 
knowledge too has been won about tribal boundaries and 
early agriculture from the revelations of aerial photography 
which O. G. S. Crawford has applied so successfully to 
archeology. 


Much has been done. The minds of the scientific experts 
are crowded with new details, some clear, some as yet 
enigmatic and un-coordinated. The enigmas have varying 
answers, the differentiation is by no means complete ; the 
actors in our national pedigree maybe are not yet fully assured 
of their position on the family tree. The “ big waves” of 
the historian have become definite and successive, but the 
accurate results of expert study are not yet in the hands d 
the ordinary man, for the publication of such results is a 
expensive business, and the important artifacts marshalled 
on museum shelves do not reveal their significance to the 
casual visitor. 
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The editors of “‘ Pelican Books ’’ have therefore done well 
in including in their catalogue a slim volume entitled Pre- 
historic Britain, costing just gd., and in entrusting the work 
to Mr. C. G. Hawkes of the British Museum, and Mrs. Hawkes, 
both of the younger school of experienced field-archzologists, 
who have done much practical work in Hampshire, Colchester 
and elsewhere. To read their book is to follow a succession 
of dim invaders of our island, a succession which other author- 
ities may question in its particular detail, but one which gives 
an actual and definite picture, even if it be open to correction. 
Mrs. Hawkes is responsible for the major part of the book, 
and starts right away from continental Britain and Palzo- 
lithic man. 

Our Paleolithic ancestor? Yes, it is a painful subject 
when Piltdown man with the beetling brows, and retreating 
chin is compared with his simian cousins at Neanderthal and 
Heidelberg—a disreputable ancestor indeed, but luckily he 
can be discarded, and we can ally ourselves with the owner 
of the skull, extracted from the Pleistocene gravel side by side 
with his hand-axes, in the Barnfield pit at Swanscombe. 
Here was one who flaked his flint intelligently to the very 
core, not like his rival who went on for generations in his 
father’s simple way, flaking on one side only. From him sprang 
Homo Sapiens, and he appeared in beauty and intelligence 
towards the end of the Mesolithic period. It is good to read : 
“Late glacial times saw the complete triumph of our ancestral 
stock. With what now seems dramatic suddenness the 
beings, whose appearance in a modern street would probably 
lead to their exhibition in Regent’s Park, were displaced by 
men who, if suitably clad, would hardly cause a stir at the 
Atheneum, still less at the Savage.’’ (Delightful faith in the 
urbanity of the former institution !) 

So arrived on the British stage, as we see him rescued from 
the Thames gravel, one able to make a knife that would cut, 
a carver of bone into harpoons, a lighter of fire, and an artist 
of some grace—Homo Sapiens, still recognisable after 20,000 
years. To his line, we are assured, the late Paleolithic 
inhabitants of Britain belonged, being of the long-headed 
Cré-Magnon race. 

__ Britain became an island about 6,000 B.c. In the Meso- 
lithic age that lasted till about 2500 B.c. there were at least 
three streams of invaders, some with heavy axes fit to clear the 
forests, others with diminutive flints, for hunting the small 
game of the sandy swamps they haunted. These latter, the 
Tardenoisians, undoubtedly had the dog for their comrade. 

_ The Neolithic age began late here. It had already proved 
itself in the Middle East and in Europe the most important 
revolution, for it meant settled agriculture, community life 
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and commerce. Gradually the farmer took the place of the le 
hunter, fisherman and fowler. It began in Britain with the | p 
invasion of at least two branches of Iberian stock one of m 
which came from Spain and Portugal by the Atlantic trade- } a1 
route, the other by a very roundabout way, through the | w. 
South of France and Central Europe, eventually trekking kr 
northward and crossing the Channel. They were—and stil] E 
are—slight dark people with long narrow heads and delicate ar 
South-Italian features, members of the ancient Mediterranean 
stock. They were not hunter nomads, but looked to be settled }] es 
farmers cultivating small cornfields, breeding and grazing | T! 
stock, making pottery, weaving rough cloth and constructing | m 
baskets. It is they who left behind the long barrows on earth | be 
in many countries ; those known as Megalithic made largely | fr 
of stone and near the sea were probably the work of kindred be 
seagoing people. By the form of these long-chambered | w 
mausoleums we are led to conclude that their makers originally — di 
came from the Egyptian sphere of early civilisation. They § “' 
were expert miners, and with their poor horn tools worked 
the galleries at Cissbury, above Worthing, at Grimes’ Graves, f se 
and elsewhere for the flint, soon to be displaced by metal. — po 
Archeology knows them as “‘ The Wind Mill Hill People,” § an 
from their chief settlement under the hill of that name at § st 
Avebury. “Through these Iberians,’’ says Mrs. Hawkes, § pe 
“in a comparatively brief period, a rural economy already § th 
containing the germs of ours to-day was suddenly imposed § an 
on a primitive society that had changed little for 20,000 — of 
years.” as 

When at long last metal, which had for ages been smelted | Co 
in the East, the raw material of which Britain had herself a 
provided, began to take the place of stone, it synchronised J m 
with the invasions of the Beaker people about Ig00 B.C. § so 
They were so called from the ubiquitous drinking-cup, they | pe 
have left behind in lands as far apart as Spain, Holland, 
Austria and Britain. Like the Iberians centuries before they } Ri 
came some of them by the Atlantic route via Brittany, and | we 
crossed the Channel at the estuary where Christchurch stands f ox 
by Hengistbury Head ; the other branch after a prolonged § cal 
Mediterranean and central European trek, arrived from 


Holland associated with another war-like tribe they had § Se 
picked up on the way, known to-day as ‘“‘ The Battle-Axe J} usi 
People.”’ We 

These warrior-tribes became a substantial power in § suc 
Britain, dispossessing the Windmill Hill folk in the south, — for 
but apparently coming to terms in the east with the powerful — me 
Peterborough folk. They were herdsmen and ranchers rather § art 
than agriculturalists, using copper weapons and tools, still } m 
tipping their arrows with small barbed flint-heads. They have J ful 
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left behind them the mysterious monuments of their religion, 
perhaps sun worship, at Avebury and Stonehenge, and in 
many stone-circles as far west as Cornwall—like the Hurlers 
and the Merry Maidens. The union of their Midland branch’ 
with the Peterborough folk produced the type of culture 
known as the “ Food-vessel Culture,” found chiefly in N.E. 
England, Ireland and Scotland. They were hunters, nomads, 
and traded in metal work. 

About 1700 B.C. new invaders came from Brittany, and 
established their rule over the Beaker People of the South. 
They formed an aristocratic class, “‘ affording possessions far 
more varied and extravagant than anything known in Britain 
before. . . . Amber was brought from the Baltic, ornaments 
from central Europe, gold and bronze from Ireland, faience 
beads from Egypt. These last were the first-known Egyptian 
work to reach Britain. Their “ barrows,” though round, are 
distinguished from those of the Beaker people by being of the 
“bell” or “‘ disc ’’ type. 

About 1400 B.c. the native inhabitants reasserted them- 
selves, and pushed their way as farming communities into 
poor areas of cultivation. They are known as the Urn people, 
and our guide tells us that “‘ after about 1500 B.c. the various 
stocks united their blood and their traditions, until as the Urn 
people they were able to spread an almost uniform culture 
throughout the British Isles.” They should be regarded as 
an amalgamation of the previous invaders “‘on a solid basis 
of Neolithic and Mesolithic stocks.’’ They are to be classed 
as Celtic. When the Celtic invasions begin after 750 B.c., the 
Continental Celts come to a country in which there is already 
a Celtic population. Pressed out of their lands by Illyrian 
movements east of their borders, they crossed to Britain, as 
so many had done before, and were to do again, and joined 
people of their own stock. 

The first comers in this invasion are known as the Deverel- 
Rimbury people, from the places of their settlement. They 
were good farmers, and brought with them the plough, and 
oxen to draw it. It is their field-system that the observer 
can now distinguish in shadowy lines from the sky. 

About 500 B.c. the use of iron became general in Britain. 
Settlers used to Hallslatt ways had already come. Such iron- 
using Celts came to the east of Britain from Holland, and to 
Wessex from Northern France, where they settled in farms, 
such as Little Woodbury, near Salisbury, villages and hill- 
forts. Two hundred years later more Celtic warriors, wealthy 
members of the race that had developed the exquisite La Téne 
art crossed the Channel ; the inhabitants defended themselves 
in the hill forts so prominent in the southern counties success- 
fully, and most of the invaders crossed the Thames and, 
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making for East Anglia, established a rule which “ was to end 
bloodily and heroically in the great Queen Boadicea.’’ Others 
settled in the west, built Castle-on-Dinas, and inhabited the 
lake villages of Mere and Glastonbury. 

So we come to the Belge. They were “a mixed Celtic 
population of Germanic tinge, who had been pressed by German 
movements into the country between the Rhine and the Seine. 
Some of them had settled in the south and east of England 
before Julius Czsar’s attempted invasion in 52 B.C., and by 
his time had spread into Hertfordshire, and begun to enter 
into written history. The archeologist can trace the extension 
of the Belgic power across the south of Britain at least as far 
as the Test in later years before the Roman conquest. 

Swanscombe man, Forest Folk, Iberians, Peterborough 
People, Wind Mill Hill People, Beaker People, Food-vessel 
People, Wessex Invaders, Urn Folk, Deverel-Rimbury people, 
Hallslatt Celts, Belgz, it is a long introduction to the national 
pedigree. ‘“‘ Saxon and Norman and Dane are we.’’ Yes—and 
all the rest as well. By such differentiations the archeologist 
attempts to arrange in order what Trevelyan called “ wave 
after wave of sea-going adventurous races.”’ His arrangements 
may not be impeccable, but he is on the right track on seeking 
to extract the meaning of the smallest clues that lead to a 
surer knowledge of the beginnings of our race. 

Prehistoric Britain tells of many invasions, and others 
were to follow. In our day the old story has but narrowly 
escaped another chapter. That failure reveals the toughness 
of the amalgam of races, sundered from Europe by “ a moat, 
that serves it in the office of a wall.’”’ We see how vulnerable 
that wall was in days of old. So it would be to-day without 
sea-power, air supremacy and the spirit of the man behind it. 
W. J. FERRAR. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 


A FRENCH AMERICAN’S YOUTH 


MemoriEs OF Happy Days. By Julian Green. (Dent, 12s. 6d. net.) 
As I write, France is springing once more to life, and the troops of the 
Allies are marching on the Ile de France where Julian Green, son of two 
Americans from the Southern States, was born and spent the happy 
days remembered in this pleasant book. The spirit of the tremendous 
times through which, as individuals, we grope is propitious to the appre- 
ciation of this thank-offering to France by one who had spent most of 
his life “‘ under her kindly and generous care,” until, after the events 
of 1940, he returned to the safety of the United States. And it is just to 
quote from his foreword passages showing what France meant to him 
—a French man and a French author of foreign nationality. 
“ There is something in many of us which refuses to contemplate 
a world in which France would no longer hold her accustomed 
place. She was and still remains indispensable to the civilisation 
of the white race. She did not achieve supremacy by brute force— 
her neighbour did that, to the detriment of the whole world—but 
what France did achieve in the field of culture, century after century, 
no armies in the world can completely wrest from her, neither can 
any nation, however powerful, boast spiritual superiority over 
Germany’s proud and unhappy victim. ... What is going to 
happen to her, we cannot tell. We know that she will not die, 
because a spirit does not die and she is, essentially, a spirit, but her 
physical life is threatened and her physical life is as precious to many 
of us as the life of a mother. We need her presence. Her place 
cannot be filled by other nations. It is impossible that she will 
disappear, but, if she did, a great many reasons for being attached 
to this life) would disappear with her. She has given us more 
than we know, she has made this world richer and more beautiful 
for millions of men and women; if she ever went, we might not 
cease to live, but we should be poorer and something in us would 
die.” 

It is not the France of this or that régime, of this or that faction, of 
this or that weakness, or of any particular failure to collaborate with 
other well-meaning nations in the world, that Mr. Green commemorates, 
but the France that can be personified in the figure of “‘ la Belle France ”” 
to whose physical and spiritual beauty only a boor can be insensitive. 
And his manner of doing so is to recall the years of his childhood and 
young manhood in Paris up to the day when, in 1927, he heard that the 
translation of his second novel Adrienne Mesurat, in English ‘‘ The 
Closed Garden,” had been chosen as the book of the month. A fact 
which he does not mention is that it also brings him to the threshold of 
his Journal 1928-1939, two volumes of which, published by the Librairie 
Plon, are extant in French and make a very interesting study of contrast 
with the present volume, not only in general, but also in certain parallel 
passages. For instance, the description of Lina, the bonne who walked 
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him to school with Mademoiselle Marie at Passy, runs in English as 
follows : . a 
“‘ She was a red-cheeked person with an impertinent nose, a | G 

large bust, and heavy hips encased in a tight-fitting black dress, } nc 
Even to see her walk was something of a treat. She wore long § wi 
pointed, black shoes, and moved forward, toes well out, chin high — wi 
with a look of defiance.” pli 

In French : th 

“‘ 22 novembre (1931). Cet aprés-midi j’étais étendu sur mon FF su 

lit et des bruits de vaisselle m’arrivaient de la cuisine. Cela ma} H 
rappelé mon enfance, toute mon enfance, la rue de Passy od nous § th 
habitions tous ensemble, et les vacances au bord de la Seine. Ma & th 
bonne s’appelait Lina . . . Quand elle me menait 4 la promenade, J sp 


elle avait cette mine fiére et circonspecte qu’on voit aux poules, — we 

Les pointes de ses longues bottines noires etaient dirigées en dehors J alt 

et comme elle marchait un peu sur les talons, elle faisait danser sur § ne 

ses épaules un petit rochet de laine tricotée.” of 

It is, of course, impossible not to note the immeasurably greater § th: 
accuracy and better style of the French, which was written for the critical pa 
public of Paris. In fact, it is necessary to repeat with some emphasis B sce 
that Mr. Green, as he himself frequently asserts, has always felt himself B an 
and has been a Frenchman, although one with a curious and alluring § he 
family past in the mysterious Southern States: and that he is a French § as 
novelist of some distinction, whose natural language and accent is French, § vol 
If there were any doubt about this, it would be enough to quote a passage B unc 
from the second volume of his Journal, an undated entry which I translate: J the 
“Tt is no use my having learned English in my childhood and § sur 

having never ceased to speak it since, for I cannot write in that § del 
language without saying to myself that I am trying to put on a gar- & in] 
ment which was not made for me; that garment chafes me and] § Mr 

am conscious of wearing it less well than I ought. It is a uniform § the 

too tight for me. My dressing-gown, my everyday costume, that § esc: 

in which I feel happy and free, is French.” gta 

The curious thing, which he does not conceal in the book before us, § tim 

is that this consciousness of being French and a son of France seems to } rob 
have been born in him, alone of all his family, who had no French blood § ser 
in their veins. His father was agent for the Southern Cotton Oil Company § spo 
and was a Virginian, while his mother came from Savannah. He had five § mot 
sisters, none of whom ceased to be Americans though brought up ia & his 
France at French schools; nor did they speak English with a French § witl 
accent, as he did to his mother’s amused annoyance. In spite of being § of c 
thrilled by his mother’s tales of her American home, which he privately ff the: 
regarded as delicious but shocking fairy stories, and listening to much § of 
reading aloud in English, besides feeling romantically grieved by the § vall 
defeat of the South in the war that was never alluded to as the “ Civil & seas 
War,” “in spite of anything she could say, I became French the moment Fras 


I crossed the threshold of our class-room and put on my black alpaci 
apron.” 
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I do not deny that my impatience to read this book originated in 
a strong curiosity regarding the personality and existence of ‘‘ Julian 
Green,” the gifted author of those gloomy but undeniably arresting 
novels, Adrienne Mesurat and Léviathan, for I could not help wondering 
what kind of happy days had produced the decidedly morbid inspiration 
which they displayed, and also by what process an American had accom- 
plished the almost impossible feat (for a foreigner) of assuming, not only 
the appearance, but the reality of a French man of letters, accepted as 
such in the censorious and exacting world-in-itself of literary Paris. 
However, I feel that it would be unfair to foist this point of view upon 
the chance reader, at all events until something more has been said about 
the virtues and interest of these “‘ Memories ”’ taken by themselves in the 
spirit in which they are offered. The eloquent Menander, in a recent 
weekly essay, concentrated upon the testimony which they bear to the 
almost inexpressible and unanalysable moments of exquisite happi- 
ness that occur to most of us in childhood: and indeed this early part 
of the book is very charming, although there is no need to suppose 
that it in any way transcends similar things in English literature, which is 
particularly strong in this respect. In fact, work for work, the remini- 
scences of Mr. Siegfried Sassoon in The O/d Century and Seven More Years 
and The Weald of Youth are better and more poetically expressed, because 
he was using the language in which, after much effort and practice, he 
as a writer is thoroughly at home. There is a passage in the latter 
volume, which was printed separately at the Chiswick Press in 1941, 
under the title of Early Morning Long Ago, where the author describes 
the ecstasy of being a boy up early and alone in the radiant beauty of a 
summer garden in Sussex, the silent, stuffy house behind him, with a 
delicate perfection and accuracy of line which Julian Green only attains 
in French. Other parallels would not be difficult to find. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Green’s narrative of his boyhood in the Rue de Passy and, during 
the summer holidays at Andrésy, near Rouen, with its account of childish 
escapades, accidents and joys, admirably fulfils his aim of recalling with 
gratitude the femps perdu, with its sights and sounds and faces. His 
timorous summoning of the devil from the depths of his mother’s ward- 
tobe, the disaster that befel his father’s top hat when he was taken to 
service at a French Protestant church, his melodramatic posturings and 
spoutings to the humble sempstress called Goudeau as she stitched at his 
mother’s dresses on the mannequin christened Coucou Blanc and, above all, 
his evocation of summer at Andrésy and of drives in the local victoria 
with his beloved mother, although it pales before Marcel Proust’s memory 
of drives with his grandmother, render something of the days in which 
the strange little boy Julian first “ conceived a definite idea of the beauty 
of France.” On the heights above the village, looking down over the 
valley of the Seine—a scene that will shortly be present, at the same 
season, to many a British and American soldier—he was conscious of 
France as a being : 
“A few miles below, the river gleamed skirting ancient woods 
where Frankish armies had encamped. So much of this landscape 
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suggested history that the soul of France seemed to be crying out 
in the wind, singing one of those wild songs which the Romag 
invaders must have heard. Young though I was, I could not help 
being moved by this invisible and almost overpowering presence, 
I realised for the first time that France was not the name of ap 
impersonal entity, a convenient way of designating a group of people 
within certain boundaries, but the self-given name of a living person, 
a great, strong, and kindly being whose failings were surpassed by 
her generosity and courage ; at times a creature of whims and sudden 
fancies, which led her astray, but in her better moments capable of 
wisdom and far-sightedness; a soul of great spiritual wealth 
struggling with the temptation of earthly power and material well. 
being, a proud and valiant spirit. All this I felt in a dim sort of 
way, as a child can feel such things who has but small knowledge of 
history.” 

But, of course, what confirmed this boy who would rather have 
descended from the Gauls than from the Picts in his nationality of adop- 
tion was that he went through the course of every French schoolboy at 
his /ycée, the Lycée Janson de Sailly, where—a not very brilliant pupil— 
he passed through the different classes and through the hands of French 
instructors, from the buxom Mademoiselle Blondeau with her long 
watch-chain and her special rewards and punishments to M. Lesellier 
in his elegant frock coat and M. Mougeot, who addressed his older 
pupils as grown-up men. And though, writing for those who speak 
English, Mr. Green expresses apprehension that the French system of 
education was too strenuous and one-sided for the generation whof 
would have to meet the Germans in battle, I doubt if he would have 
said as much in French. At all events, to become a French author, it 
is undoubtedly necessary to have passed through the French mill, being 
moulded by persevering and ill-paid Leselliers and Mougeots, to have 
spent long hours every late afternoon doing one’s home work at the 
green baize-covered dining-room table, to have lived in the mixed world 
of French boys, to have worn the black apron and carried the heavy 
gibeciére full of books from home to school and back, to have raved ovet 
“René” and “‘ Atala”? and mourned over the fall of Sedan, to have f 
attended the yearly prize-givings which Mr. Green so well describes and 
see the brilliant young Jews carry off the bulk of the prizes, to have 
been impressed and perhaps morally bullied by a hulking boy who, it 
after life, like Mr. Green’s friend Simonin, turns up again as a self-satisfied 
and matter-of-fact proprietor of a chemist’s shop, and at the end to feel 
as in his Journal Mr. Green confesses, a great respect for his teachers 
Of them he said: “Il me semble, en effet, que la France de ce temps-li 
n’avait rien de plus honnéte, de plus sérieux ni de plus désinteressé quek 
corps enseignant.” They were all different in character, but alike in om 
respect—they were idealists. And so, during the war of 1914-18, Julia 
Green passed his baccalauréat, on the strength of his essay, and issue! 
into the world of manhood at a very unpropitious moment for its fal 
enjoyment. It was 1917, and he was just as old as the century : but tit 
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time for France was very dark, and there were doubts whether Frenchmen 
would hold. 

From this point onwards, or perhaps indeed from the date of 1915, 
Mr. Green’s reminiscences turn a little more definitely towards his own 
progress through life than towards the part played in it by France. 
None the less, the later part of his book is autobiographically of consider- 
able interest and contains some admirable pages. Mr. Green first joined 
a corps of young Americans who were trained in the driving of cars for 
work in the field, but they seem to have had little to do before the 
service was taken over by the American army : but the experience serves 
to provide a comic account of the author’s first attempts to drive a Ford 
cat. He then joined the American Red Cross and was sent to the Italian 
front which gave him, at the impressionable age of seventeen, his first 
sight of Venice. Here, in a gondola, he suddenly felt so happy that 
every impression of sadness which had been made on his mind since 
birth was miraculously wiped away. Indeed, the author, in spite of a 
somewhat melancholy temperament, seems to have been visited on 
many occasions by these moments of irrational bliss. He had another in 
1918 when, as an aspirant officer in a French artillery regiment he was 
stationed on the border of Alsace-Lorraine : it occurred as he was being 
driven to the little village in an old-fashioned buggy at night, among 
fields white with dazzling snow. He had a good time as an officer, saw 
no fighting, and was demobilised in 1919. Then followed a period, 
through the kindness of an uncle, at the University of Virginia at 
Charlottesville—a period of which, he confesses, he did not make the 
best use, because of his nostalgia for France, but it gave him the oppor- 
tunity of visiting Savannah and immersing himself in books in the library 
of his grandfather’s house. These visits, during which, as the Journal 
reveals, he was going through a time of religious crisis, made a deep 
impression on the novelist-to-be, upon which he drew in writing his first 
novel. But, after staying three years and acting as assistant professor of 
French during one of them, the pull of Paris became too strong, and he 
returned to his father’s house in the Rue Cortambert, to be faced by the 
question of how he was going to earn his livelihood. Since the thought 
of any business appalled him, he decided to be a painter, and studied 
drawing at La Grande Chaumiére, until one night, as he was watching 
the water from the Pont Royal, he suddenly thought: “‘ Damn the 
Grande Chaumiére! I am a writer!” His exclamation was correct, 
although its promise was not immediately fulfilled, for Mr. Green amus- 
ingly describes how he rushed home—it was after midnight—poured 
himself out a glass of wine and immediately sat down to write a master- 
piece. Needless to say, no such thing materialised. Nevertheless, un- 
disturbed by any awkward questions from his amiable father, he per- 
severed, and, by that Parisian process for which, perhaps, there is no 
parallel, he began to mix with the young Frenchmen who were talking 
and thinking about writing. This finished his education, and his first 
step as a writer was to write a pamphlet attacking the French Roman 
Catholics from a Catholic point of view, on the invitation of a brilliant 
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young Jew called Morhange, who wished to found a series of pamphlets | lo 
dealing with various philosophies. The pamphlet was published under fof 
an assumed name, and apparently killed the series at birth, but, insteag } int 
of falling still from the press, it attracted a good deal of attention: nor § Ef 
was the anonymity maintained, for there is a passage in his Journ § wi 
describing a long conversation about the pamphlet with André Gide, of f be 
whose friendliness and talk there are many accounts in that work. From — ha 
that moment his way was clear, in so far as the way is ever clear to an F dis 
artist of a very introspective temperament. A well-known critic himself } for 
carried the manuscript of his first long story, Le Voyageur sur la Terre, to § sct 
his own publisher ; and his first full-length novel, dedicated to, and written fof 
in the company of, his great friend and adviser, Robert de Saint Jean, § ots 
was published in the Nouvelle Revue Frangaise. This was Mont-Cinin, | af 
and it was followed by Adrienne Mesurat, which brought him great 
success. In a most interesting page he describes how the figure of his 
Adrienne came to him and what he realised that she represented, a human 
being alone, with all the mystery of every human being around her, 
This, he says, is really the theme of all his novels. 

This last part of the book, therefore, with its incidental descriptions 
of one or two celebrated literary figures, such as Jean Cocteau and Anna 
de Noailles, brings before us the author of imagination and his problems 
which, to those who are interested in the activity of writing, is an absorb- 
ing topic. Those who want to know more than Mr. Green tells them 
here will inevitably be led to the more melancholy but still more enlighten- 


ing pages of his Journal, and to the novels, if they do not already know § Ho 
some of them. Yet, even so, they will not find all the clues they need to § und 
solve the mystery of Julian Green’s inspiration as an artist, of his absorp- § tect 
tion, after such a happy upbringing, in characters with strange patho- § tell 
logical lesions, and of his eternal preoccupation with death. There isa § all | 
revealing remark in the second volume of his Journal, where he wrote: 192: 
“« There are one or two phrases in my book which made me laugh § imp 

to myself, but I have such a reputation for melancholy that no doubt § We : 

= nobody will perceive that I am also fond of gaiety. And after all, § Jape 
perhaps the phrases are not amusing.” und 

It may be that absence from France in her agony and having breathed § fore 

for four years the more hopeful air of the United States have fixed in § stan 
the author the more jovial state of mind which these ‘‘ Memories ” un- § &pt 
doubtedly display. But what will happen when he returns to France, he is 
and what will he find there ? I shall look for the answer to that question § itis 
with great curiosity. state 
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BritisH ForEIGN Poticy. By Sir Edward Grigg, K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O, ff and 
D.S.O., M.C., M.P. (Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.) Sir Edward Grigg has beet ff clear 
for many years concerned with British Policy and has more than ont book 
put his thoughts before his countrymen. In this, his latest essay, ht left i 
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looks at Foreign Policy as he thinks it should be looked at and speaks 
of the orientation of British Foreign Policy as it may further the 
interests of the British Empire. He believes that the best service which 
Englishmen can render to humanity is to hold together the Great Empire 
whose sway has brought a large measure of prosperity and the inestimable 
benefits of peace and order to a fifth of the surface of the globe. He will 
have nothing to say to the foolish and fanciful doctrine, dear to the 
distorted minds of some Englishmen and a few Canadians, that the way 
for us to serve the world is to abdicate and leave our Empire to be 
scrambled for by Americans, Chinese and who ever else may want a bit 
of it. This book is, however, not written primarily about Empire 
organisation, it deals more with that other essential for British survival, 
aforthright Foreign Policy. Ina brief sketch he tells us what our position 
isand why we are of such paramount importance in the world. We are 
neither numerous nor have we in our homeland very much wealth, but :— 
“ The mind of man is more important than the material universe. 
... England . . . has played a part out of all proportion to the 
size of her population for many centuries past. In the time of 
Marlborough, she had only one-third of the population of France. 
In the time of Napoleon only one-half . . . she has remained very 
small in numbers by comparison with her responsibilities and her 
political and economic influence. At the present moment the dis- 
proportion between the size of her population and the part she has 

to play in the world is even more pronounced... . ” 
How can we continue to play our part ? First of all we must, in order to 


| understand what we have to do, know something of our own and of 


recent world history. Sir Edward Grigg, in an admirable first chapter 
tells us briefly of this. He knows what he is talking about. He was at 
all the international conferences during the fateful years of 1921 and 
1922, when colossal mistakes were made by our rulers, when, under the 
impulse given by Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. Churchill and Lord Balfour, 
we discarded our military strength and turned our back on France and 
Japan. Sir Edward makes no attack on the politicians who so mis- 
understood the world they lived in. He does not claim that he, himself, 
foresaw the results of their policy, but he pleads for a better under- 
standing of our situation and of our duty now. He knows how to 
express his opinions, he can tell a story and set forth an argument and 
he is not out “ to score.” Rather the contrary, he gives honour where 
it is due and passes over in silence the appalling errors of our responsible 
statesmen from 1921 onwards; and he never names the guilty. Those in 
power he says totally “‘ misjudged the problem of Germany,” they left 
France to carry a military burden that was too heavy for her. The 
French knew this at the time. But they could not persuade English 
public men to listen to them. The policy of our politicoes was Geneva 
and disarmament at all costs. Sir Edward tells this part of our history 
clearly and well. But, this is only the preliminary of a forward-looking 
book. The writer sees our dangers clearly. We run the risk of being 
left in the position France was in in 1921 by the U.S.A., although this 
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time we have Russia to help keep the Germans under. He does believe 
that we can work with Russia; he is obviously—and rightly—much 
more afraid of the U.S.A. They have never been our friends and their 
great naval and military strength will not make them less arrogant. Sir 
Edward does not say this, he only asks us to look at the scene before us 
and to judge for ourselves. There is, in particular, a chapter on the 
“Laws of Navigation” which is quite admirable. We are warned 
against the dreary waste of universalism with its “ evasion of reality,” 
He recalls—it is strange that this should ever be forgotten—that the 
U.S.A. and Russia “do not enter a war unless their own security is at 
stake.” The old policy of the Balance of Power is, therefore, the only 
safe policy for the world, and it will always be our duty to see that this 
balance is kept. 


GERMAN PROBLEMS AHEAD 


How to TREAT THE GERMANS. By Emil Ludwig. (Hutchinson, 5s) 
HicHer Epucation 1N Nazir Germany. By Professor A. Wolf. 


(Methuen, 5s.) The views of Mr. Ludwig on German character and his- 
tory are wellknown. They were last expounded at length in The Germans, 
from which the present much shorter study naturally draws. Some of 
Mr. Ludwig’s main points can never be repeated too often: the German 
character is such that the German is not at ease even under his own skin; 
lack of self assurance makes Germans seek not only power over others 
but also acknowledgment by them ; the Germans prefer order to liberty, 
and taking orders to responsibility ; the Germans lack the disposition to 
deal fairly with an opponent. Judging them by standards which enable 
him to discern their grave shortcomings—and writing also with intimate 
knowledge of them—Mr. Ludwig naturally is not taken in by the glib 
superficialities of those who distinguish between “‘ bad” Nazis and 
** good ” Germans, and he says bluntly that “‘ the Germans know what 
they are doing. Since they are responsible as a nation, they must be 
punished as a nation.” Mr. Ludwig’s comments on how the victorious 
Allies should treat the Germans after their defeat are largely concerned 
with manners and with those aspects of conduct which will ensure that 
the Allies win and hold the respect of the Germans instead of their 
contempt. Briefly, he says that we must treat the Germans as their 
masters, that we must avoid any attempt at cordiality or intimacy, and 
that in general we must not seek to win the German’s love (which we wil 
never get), but must so conduct ourselves that we do not lose his respect. 
This is plain common sense ; and it is to be hoped that the Allied Supreme 
Command and all the other official organs which will shortly be in touch 
with defeated Germans will issue instructions to their staffs in this sense. 
It is especially important in this connection for British and Americans to 
remember that they have never experienced German occupation, and that 
throughout the Continent the peoples of the occupied countries feel the 
most passionate hatred and detestation for their enslavers, and that nothing 
will chill relations between the English-speaking Powers and the rest 0 
Europe more quickly or more thoroughly than failing to understand 
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DENTURE? 


Most modern dentures are made of cne of 
the new ‘plastics’ such as ‘acrylic’ or 
other synthetic resin material. They are 
light in weight and very strong, but care 
must be taken in the choice of a cleansing 
and polishing agent. Tests prove that 
KOLYNOS DENTURE POWDER is as 
harmless to the new ‘ plastic’ type as it is 
to vulcanite or metal bases—yet it effec- 
tively removes stains and food débris 
from dentures. From all chemists—1/3. 


KOLYNOS 


DENTURE POWDER 


Also, where gum-shrinkage has af- 
fected the normal suction grip, 
KOLYNOS DENTURE FIXATIVE 
makes false teeth fit firmly—1/3 & 3/3. 
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LEGACIES & 
}BEQUESTS 


The need of ex-Servicemen of All Wars, 
including the disabled and their depen- 
dants, and the care of those left behind 
by the men who fall in action are an 
ever-present and recurring charge on the 

Legion. Every year since the inception of 
i] the Fund the expenditure has increased, 
and it is vitally necessary that the Fund 
should be strengthened and fortified 
against any possible diminution of income 
in the future by means of Legacies and 

Bequests. . 


EARL HAIG’S 


BRITISH LEGION 


APPEAL FUND 


Full particulars and Forms of Bequest 
can be obtained from the Organising 
Secretary, 

Capt. W. G. WILLCOX, M.B.E., 
CARDIGAN HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY 
Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 
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this. Mr. Ludwig’s long-term policy is to re-educate the Germans, 
though his discussion of this subject is scarcely thorough enough to be 
taken seriously. It is in this connection that Professor Wolf’s little book 
deserves attention. Professor Wolf describes the appalling distortion 
and perversion of university and higher education under the Nazis ing 
clear and well-documented survey. The way the German academic 
world has lent itself to this distortion and has indeed supported the worst 
excesses of German nationalism is a matter to be remembered when talk 
about re-educating Germany is in the air. 


THE DEFENCE OF HOLLAND 


Mruirary OPERATIONS IN THE NETHERLANDS FROM IOTH-I7TH May, 
1940. By Lieutenant-Colonel P. L. G. Doorman, O.B.E. (Allen and 
Unwin, 5s.) This small volume gives the first detailed account of the 
campaign of May, 1940, in Holland. The account is based upon material 
in the possession of the Dutch Department of War in London, was written 
by a lieutenant-colonel of the Dutch General Staff, and appears with the 
imprint of the Netherlands Government Information Bureau. Lieu. 
tenant-Colonel Doorman has had full access to the Dutch records in 
London, gives full particulars of the numbers and equipment of the Duteh 
forces engaged, and explains the considerations determining their initial 
dispositions. His book thus contains information never disclosed hitherto 
and possesses an authority which no previous account could attain. The 
events of 1940 do not make pleasant reading, and English readers are 
naturally inclined to dismiss the campaign in Holland very summarily, 
if not indeed to overlook it altogether in the larger disasters of that black 
year. Such neglect would be mistaken. The struggle in Holland lasted 
for only five days, but during that time it pinned down a German fore 
a quarter of a million strong. In Belgium and France those four days sav 
the battles for the Albert Canal and for the Dyle position, the Allied 
retreat from the Dyle to the Scheldt, and the German break-through at 
Sedan. Who can tell what disasters might have befallen the forces of the 
other Allies if the Germans had been free to use farther south the large 
forces which stubborn and courageous Dutch resistance compelled them 
to keep in Holland? Or who can say what other disasters might not 
have followed if the German victory in Flanders had been earlier and mor 
complete than it was? Such reflections as this small but valuable book 
provokes should sober those in England who tend to forget the com 
tribution which others have made to the common victory. 


WORKS OF MERCY 


IN THE MarGins OF CuHaos. By Francesca M. Wilson. (Murray, 185] 
Miss Wilson belongs to that generous company of men and women— 
many of them British, some of them Quakers, others Americans and of 
other denominations—who during and after the last war did relief work 
among the victims of war. Miss Wilson had her initiation into thi 
work with the Belgians in England and Holland. Then she went to help 
the Serbs, first in Corsica, then at Bizerta and elsewhere in North Afrio, 
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and finally back in Serbia again. Between the wars she worked in Austria, 
in the famine regions of Southern Russia, and in Spain and France (in 
1939) for refugees of the Spanish Civil War. During the early stages of 
the present war she aided the Poles whom Hungary received after their 
defeat. Most of her book is taken up with her experiences, but an 
appendix draws the lessons Miss Wilson thinks important in the relief 
of post-war distress. Miss Wilson has a clear insight into peoples 
minds and a sense of the values of life. Her sketches of the varied 
individuals she met are clear in outline and warm in tone. A sense of 
humour helped her through many tight spots. The depth of her vision 
is shown by her comment on the Serbs and their commemoration of 
Kossovo that “‘ only a tragic conception of life is enduring and provides 
strong enough meat for humanity to feed on.” : 


LONDON LORE 


WHERE is now the British Museum was in the 17th century 
Montague House, with well laid-out gardens of some seven 
acres, and beyond open country to Hampstead and Highgate, 
In rear of the mansion were derelict fields, the resort of the 
rabble of the town, and in one of them at midnight on Mid- 
summer Day in 1694 Aubrey saw 23 young women searchi 
for a certain root to place under their pillows that they might 
dream of their future husbands. 

For attached to this field was a dark and tragic lovers’ 
legend, of two brothers fighting a duel until both were killed, 
while the lady for whose favour they fought sat calmly ona 
neighbouring bank watching the scene. The imprint of their 
shoes as they moved in the struggle could never be obliterated, 
even by the plough ; no grass ever grew over them or the spot 
where the lady sat, hence the place was known as the Field of 
the Forty Footsteps. Southey, who went there to “ take a 
view of those wonderful marks of the Lord’s hatred to duel- 
ling,’ remarked, ‘“‘ We could find no steps at all within a 
quarter of a mile, no, nor half a mile of Montague House. We 
were almost out of hope, when an honest man, who was at 
work, directed us to the next ground, adjoining a pond. There 
we found what we sought, about three-quarters of a mile 
north of Montague House, and 500 yards east of Tottenham 
Court Road. The steps are of the size of a large human foot, 
about 3 inches deep, and lie nearly from north-east to south- 
west. We counted only seventy-six ; but we were not exact 
in counting. The place where one or both of the brothers are 
supposed to have fallen is still bare of grass.” 

A crime that recurrent seasons failed to efface was at last 
liquidated by an unromantic speculative builder, who cleared 
the ground about 1800, and the Field of the Forty Footsteps 
is now Gordon Square, W.C.1, completed about 1825. ' 


